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Unequalled skill combined with the finest equipment 
simply means that we treat your job, regardless of its 

nature or size, with highest regard. We constantly 
strive to eliminate the human trait to err, and are 
bent on making perfection the rule. 
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NEWS AND TRENDS 


SECTIONS 


ARRIVAL OF FACTORY-BUILT HOMES 


Manufactured homes are just beginning to gain 


TALK AND PREDICTIONS 4 


inroads into the Florida market. TREND reports INSIDE THE STATE 6 
on the state’s first aluminum-clad houses. Assem- 
bly-line methods, variety of design and low upkeep FLORIDA CLOSE-UPS 17 
boost sales for the few builders who have ventured 
into this new field. 10 FINANCE 26 
TRADE CALENDAR 30 
PANHANDLE PACE QUICKENS 
A section of Florida’s northwest, nicknamed “T be YOU BE THE JUDGE 31 
Miracle Strip,” is coming alive with heavy indus- 
trial expansions and new business development. PEOPLE AND CHANGES 32 
Even some of the sleepy counties in. this area are 
awakening as progress pushes ahead. 12 TALLAHASSEE LETTER 34 
THE NEW LOOK IN SKYLINES 
Today’s modern architecture owes much to the 
principle of ornamental curtainwall construction. 
Florida displays a wide variety of new buildings 
utilizing this product of the creative and imagina- 
tive mind. 15 
NEXT MONTH 


THE POWER BEHIND THE VOTE 
Part II of Florida Politics deals with organized 
voters who are very much responsible for the con- 
structive thinking on the political scene today. 
The labor vote, participation of businessmen and 
the League of Women Voters are subjects con- 


cerned with in this TREND article. 20 


Subdivisions For 
Mobile Homes 


Trailer living has gone through a revolu- 
tion since the days of “tin can tourists” 
when Florida leaders opposed all trailerites 
as parasites who contributed little to the 
economy of the state, and were a drain on 
governmental facilities. Now, the resi- 
dents of many mobile home communities, 


DRAMATIST IN DESIGN 





Morris Lapidus combines some of his early theatri- 
cal training with practical design to create dra- 
matic architecture. He works fast without seeming 
to be rushed and has a passion, almost an obsession, 


mostly retirees, are persons of substance. 
Next month, TREND explores the recent 
statewide development of mobile home 
subdivisions in which residents own their 
lots, public facilities are provided as in 





for detail. His works include some of Florida’s 


traditional subdivisions, and social life is 
best known hotels. 23 


intimate and continuous. 
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Talk and Predictions 





Unemployment Compensation Cuts 
To Save Employers About $12 Million 


ss ANTICIPATED CUTS in unem- 
ployment compensation taxes in 
1960, forecast by James T. Vocelle, 
Florida Industrial Commission chair- 
man, would save some 35,000 em- 
ployers about $12 million. 

Despite heavy payments to jobless 
in 1959, cuts are expected to average 
$340 per employer. This would re- 
store the tax to the level before a 
1958 increase, automatic under the 
law. The increase became effective 
when jobless benefit funds dropped 
below an arbitrary four per cent of 
taxable payrolls of employers. 

Unemployment compensation to- 
taling $22,384,287 was paid in Flor- 
ida during 1959, second highest 
amount in the program’s 20-year his- 
tory. Vocelle pointed out that tax- 
able payrolls and the number of em- 
ployers coming under the program 
are increasing annually. 


aa THE HEAD of the Florida De- 
velopment Commission’s industrial 
services division is convinced that 
the electronics industry will grow 
faster in Florida in the next few 
years than in any other state in the 
nation. 

Describing Florida’s electronics in- 
dustry as “a lusty youngster with its 
eyes fixed firmly on the future,” 
Nicholas J. Murphy predicted sales 
in this state of $1 billion in electron- 
ics goods by 1965 in an address be- 
fore a meeting of the Association of 
Florida Electronics Industry at Or- 
lando. 

Six years ago, Murphy empha- 
sized, Florida's output of space age 
equipment was only a thousandth 
of the nation’s total capacity. Today 
the fast-rising industry produces a 
fiftieth of the nation’s output, and 
by 1965 the ratio should be up to a 
sixteenth. “I definitely expect the 
electronics industry to grow faster 
in Florida in the next few years than 
in any other state in the nation,” 
Murphy declared. He added, “There 
has been a rise of 850 per cent in 
electronic plant employment in Flor- 
ida in the past six years.” 

The association, which is com- 
posed of statewide electronics exec- 
utives, elected Ben Moss, vice presi- 
dent of Systems, Inc., of Orlando, 
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as its president. William Rose, Milgo 
Electronics, Miami, was named first 
vice president; Parker Painter, Jr., 
president of Dynatronics Inc., Or- 
lando, second vice president; and 
James Thompson, RCA Services, 
Cape Canaveral, secretary-treasurer. 


ae REAL PROGRESS is being made 
in the state on the relocation of rail- 
road tracks and stations from con- 
gested downtown sites in some com- 
munities. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
station in downtown Lakeland will 
soon be moved to a less congested 
location, providing there are no pub- 
lic protests. The move, worked out 
in an exchange of property between 
the railroad and the city of Lakeland, 
tentatively won the approval of the 
State Railroad and Public Utility 
Commission. 

In Orlando, Mayor Robert S. Carr 
has promised to find a “legal and 
feasible” way to remove the Gert- 
rude St. railroad tracks that have 
run through the center of the city 
for 80 years. 

Carr said he and City Solicitor 
John Baker are exploring availability 
of federal funds and also drafting a 
bill to finance the project through 
creation of a county-wide authority. 
The $15 million program would re- 
route the tracks outside the city and 
turn Gertrude St. into a thoroughfare 
—something the city’s been trying to 
accomplish for 40 years. 

“Baker figures the best way is by 
an authority of county-wide scope,” 
the mayor said. “Therefore I’m ask- 
ing him to draft a county-wide bill 
to create such an authority. It will 
be ready well in advance of the next 
legislature. 

“In the meantime, we plan to ex- 
plore further the possibility of ob- 
taining funds through urban _ re- 
newal.” 


ses WORLD disarmament might 
prove a serious blow to Florida’s 
economy, according to Dean Joseph 
Weil of the University of Florida’s 
college of engineering. 

He predicted “tremendous layoffs” 
in American industry, particularly in 


Florida which has geared itself in 
a large degree to the nation’s present 
defense economy, should we _ be 
forced into a situation in which Rus- 
sia would definitely prove to the 
world its willingness to disarm. 

Recent cancellation of defense 
contracts involving Florida firms has 
shown what can happen, he said, 
noting that a zirconium plant in 
Northwest Florida is currently shut 
down. A similar instance caused the 
layoff of 85 employees at the Sperry 
Rand Corporation plant in Gaines- 
ville just a few days before Christ- 
mas. 

Dean Weil recommended a 
stepped-up engineering research 
program to enable the state’s defense 
industries to convert immediately to 
peacetime pursuits if such an even- 
tuality should occur. 


a= PROSPECTS ARE BETTER for 
shade tobacco farmers in the 1960s 
than at any time in the past other 
than the war years, a panel of to- 
bacco economists told members of 
the Florida-Georgia Cigar Leaf 
Growers Association. 

The panel was made up of Ralph 
Millsap, in charge of all leaf pur- 
chases and manufacturing for Hav- 
A-Tampa Cigar Company, Burkley 
McCarthy, executive vice president 
of H. Fendrich, Inc., and Jochem 
Heidsieck, vice president of Tobacco 
Brokers Corporation. 

McCarthy said cigar manufacture 
in the United States is expected to 
reach 8 billion units sometime in the 
60s, up % billion from 1959. Heid- 
sieck said the European market 
should grow bigger and better as 
that continent expands its tobacco 
industry. Some 9 billion cigars are 
now produced in foreign countries 
annually, he said, with about 31,000 
bales of tobacco coming from Florida 
and Connecticut. 

Extensive disease in New England 
crops, forcing that area to a different 
type tobacco, lowers production and 
adds to the bright Florida outlook. 
Tobacco men say about 25 per cent 
of the Connecticut crop is badly 
damaged or a total loss so far as cigar 
wrappers are concerned. 
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... Talk and Predictions 





ss FLORIDA communities haven't 
moved fast enough with zoning and 
planning,” an editorial in the Tampa 
Tribune points out. “The Legisla- 
ture hasn't concerned itself sufficient- 
ly with the financial plight of the 
cities. Both needs must be met, and 
swiftly, if Florida’s incoming tide 
of people is to mean real progress 
for the state.” 

Two recent census estimates show 
Florida's population has jumped 63 
per cent since 1950 and predict a 
population of 2 million for the Tam- 
pa-St. Petersburg metropolitan area 
alone by the year 2000. 

The Tribune contends that this 
great sun-seeking migration is not 
an unmixed blessing because people 
who settle here bring more than their 
savings. They bring needs for 
schools, streets, hospitals, police and 
fire protection and, in some cases, a 
helping hand from the welfare fund. 

“Under the present taxing system,” 
the Tribune contends, “many of them 
cost more than they contribute to 
the treasury and thus, so far as the 
government is concerned, are a net 
liability.” 

“There are two clear needs for 
dealing with the migration,” the edi- 
torial states. “One is better planning 
and zoning, to prevent shoddy real 
estate promotions from becoming fu- 
ture liabilities and to avoid traffic 
bottlenecks before they develop. The 
other is a revision of the state’s tax- 
ing system to provide better sources 
of revenue for local governments.” 


as CALLING FOR STRONG action 
to prevent air pollution, Gov. LeRoy 
Collins declared Florida must not 
let it “blight our state’s progress.” 
Addressing an audience at the 
Florida Citrus Exposition in Winter 


Haven, Collins said, “We here should 
learn intelligently to act to prevent 
air pollution. We must act before 
smoke and exhaust fumes become so 
dense that crops will not grow—be- 
fore our cities become enshrouded 
in an ugly haze—before the real joy 
and health-giving qualities of our 
sunshine become blighted.” 

The Governor said he has asked 
the State Board of Health to make 
a thorough study of air pollution 
“with particular emphasis on how the 
problem has developed in California 
and on what Florida can and should 
do to avoid the development of a 
similar problem here.” 


ae#AN ESTIMATED $1 MILLION 
will be spent by Florida counties for 
new school construction in the cur- 
rent biennium and State School Supt. 
Thomas D. Bailey said this will bare- 
ly scratch the needs for the future. 

Brightly reporting that costs of 
school buildings in the state are 
among the lowest in the nation, Bail- 
ey said the problem of providing for 
an estimated 70,000 additional pupils 
a year plus getting rid of a backlog 
of obsolete facilities is “staggering,” 
and there is no let-up in sight. 

He said it is estimated that enroll- 
ment will exceed 2 million in 1968-69 
—more than the total Florida popu- 
lation in 1940. To take care of just 
the increase will mean 2300 new 
classrooms per year. 

Ten years ago, about $14% mil- 
lion was spent for new school sites, 
new buildings and additions and the 
estimated total investment in school 
plant that year was $145 million. A 
decade later, the total investment 
had jumped above $550 million, with 
the 10-year expenditure for new 
buildings and additions alone 
amounting to $347 million. 
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Home Owners 


Lire INSURANCE 
Company 


Officers 
R. H. GORE, SR. 


President & Chairman 
of the Board 


WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Executive Vice President 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Vice President 
PERRY F. WYSONG 


Secretary-Treasurer 


A. EUGENE WADDELL 
Assistant Vice President 


Directors 


R. H. GORE, SR., Chairman 
Ft. Lauderdale 


ROBERT ANDERSON 
Hollywood 


HERBERT G. BAUR 
Lake Worth 


J. D. CAMP 
Ft. Lauderdale 


H. L. CROWDER, SR. 


Tampa 
R. L. DEMPSEY 
Tampa 
R. E. DILG 
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BURNS A. DOBBINS, M.D. 
Ft. Lauderdale 


GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
Ft. Lauderdale 


H. P. GREEP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
D. S. HUDSON 
Stuart 
J. C. ROGERS 
Leesburg 


WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Ft. Lauderdale 


JAMES D. TAYLOR 
Riviera Beach 


E. THOMAS WILBURN 
Ft. Lauderdale 


“AN EXPERIENCE IN PROGRESS” 





HOME OFFICE 


ONE EAST LAS OLAS BOULEVARD 


P. O. Box 1421 - Phone: JAckson 4-0314 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
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Dade County Showed Biggest Increase 


In Building Permit Valuation 


eeST. PETERSBURG topped the 
list of Florida cities in building per- 
mit valuation last year with $56 mil- 
lion, according to the Florida Build- 
ing Journal’s annual survey. 

Miami, a leader for many years, 
slipped to second as the value of 
permits declined there. Following 
in the top ten are Tampa, Jackson- 
ville, Fort Lauderdale, Orlando, Mi- 
ami Beach, Hollywood, West Palm 
Beach and Hialeah. 

Most of Florida’s cities showed a 
gain last year in building construc- 
tion while 40 per cent of the report- 
ing municipalities registered de- 
clines. 

Of the counties that reported, 
Dade showed the biggest increase 
with $146 million, a gain of about 
20 per cent over 1958. 


se THE PRESTRESSED Concrete 
Institute has moved from Boca Raton 
to its new headquarters in Chicago 
in order to provide greater central- 
ization of activity and dissemination 
of information to the industry, ac- 
cording to PCI President Randall 
M. Dubois. 

“This move,” he stated, “brings us 
in closer touch with our constantly 
growing membership now encom- 
passing more than 500 members from 
all sections of the country.” 

Dubois, who is also president of 
the Freyssinet Company, Inc., N. Y., 
was elected president of the Insti- 
tute at its 6th annual convention in 
Miami Beach. Charles L. Scott, Jr., 
Southern Prestressed Concrete Co., 
Inc., Pensacola, was made secretary- 
treasurer. 


eaeAN IMPORTANT ITEM ap- 
peared on President Eisenhower’s 
annual budget this year. The long- 
sought inland waterway from Fort 
Myers to Tarpon Springs showed up 
as a $2 million item, giving the proj- 
ect its biggest boost toward reality 
in 12 years. 

A four to five year project with 
actual construction to begin at Fort 
Myers in April, the proposed 146- 
mile link of the West Coast Inland 
Navigation Waterway will cost more 
than $7 million to complete. The $2 
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Among Counties 


million is to be added to an appro- 
priation of $600,000 approved by 
congress last year. 

When the waterway is completed 
it will link the Caloosahatchee River 
at Fort Myers to the Anclote River 
at Tarpon Springs and sheltered pas- 
sage for small craft and barges will 
be provided from the New England 
states down the Atlantic Coast to 
South Florida, then northward 
through Tampa and Tarpon Springs. 

The new budget also includes 
$117,000 for Tampa harbor improve- 
ments, $760,000 for a new start on 
the Port Everglades navigation proj- 
ect and $10 million for Central and 
South Florida flood control construc- 
tion projects. 


se BUSY GRAND CENTRAL Ter- 
minal in New York City is the site 
of a full-sized, all-Florida model 
house. The unique home display— 
first of its kind ever put in Grand 
Central—is the creation of Miami's 
General Development Corporation. 

The 1,315 square foot house, a 
colorful, two-bedroom home com- 
plete with Florida-built furniture, a 





Overcoated commuters line up to see a real 
Florida house inside New York’s Grand Central 
Terminal. 


screened porch and a carport, marks 
a new departure in the housing in- 
dustry—the first time a builder has 
aimed at a national market for sales 
of custom-built homes. It also marks 
the first time a builder or developer 
has aimed a major home sales cam- 
paign primarily at consumers who 
have not seen the actual product. 
The 29-ton model home was 
shipped from Miami to New York 
in two freight cars and constructed 
in about three weeks. A team of key 


construction men was brought from 
Florida to supervise various phases 
of construction. 

General Development has also had 
a full-sized, five-room Florida house 
constructed on the seventh floor of 
Mandel Brothers Department Store 
in Chicago's Loop. 


asA $2.5 MILLION sewer pipe 
manufacturing plant, which will em- 
ploy about 100 workers initially and 


| 
1 


' 





eventually 150, will be built in Ocala | 


by Universal Sewer Pipe Corpora- 
tion, a division of the U. S. Concrete 
Pipe Company. 

W. R. McGarry, manager of the 
company’s Florida operations, said 
the plant, to be erected on a 40-acre 
tract on U.S. Highway 441 on land 
currently used as a pasture, may be 
operating by January 1, 1961. 

The company which has another 
Florida plant at Fort Lauderdale, 
chose Ocala because of equal prox- 
imity to the principal distribution 
markets of Orlando, Tampa and 


fa 


lie con 


Jacksonville. A Seaboard Air Line | 


Railroad outlet is located in the rear 
of the site. 

McGarry said natural gas will be 
used to fire the huge kilns where the 
clay and raw materials are made 
into sewer tile pipes. It will take 
six months to build the kiln area. 

The firm, with general offices in 
Cleveland, is one of the nation’s 
largest producers of sewer tile pipes. 
Other Ohio plants are located in UI- 
richsville, Goshen, Palmyra and Cin- 
cinnati and in Baltimore, Md., and 
Croydon, Pa. 


es TAKING ITS FIRST STEP to- 
ward setting up a slum-clearance 
agency, Miami's Metro commission- 
ers unanimously approved an ordi- 
nance setting up an Urban Renewal 
Authority. 

When the authority moves into 
operation, Metro will have legal 
powers to move into areas designat- 
ed rockbottom slums by its planning 
department. The areas could be 
cleared and rebuilt by private in- 
terests. 

Final action creating the authority 
could come in March. 
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...Inside the State 





se THE FLORIDA NATIONAL 
Bank at Orlando will commence con- 
struction in April on its newly pro- 
posed $2 million building. 

With occupancy anticipated for 
early 1961, there will be 13 drive-in 





teller windows and a floor area of 
approximately 75,000 square feet. 
The building, of granite and Ala- 
bama limestone veneer exterior, was 
designed by James Gamble Rogers, 
Lovelock & Fritz, Architects-Engi- 
neers, Winter Park. 


se TOP SAFETY AWARDS have 
been earned by two Florida firms. 

Chemstrand Corp.’s nylon plant at 
Pensacola set a world safety record 
for textile plants, completing 17,106,- 
186 consecutive man hours without 
a disabling injury. 

Already the holder of eight awards 
of honor from the National Safety 
Council, Chemstrand with the new 
record won national, state and local 
citations. 

Phosphate mines operated by 
American Cyanamid Co. in Polk and 
Hillsborough counties have received 
four awards from the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines for their record setting safety 
performances. 


eeCHANGING NATURE of the 
boat-building industry in Florida, 
and the ever-increasing importance 
of the Florida market, is being re- 
flected at the 1960 Miami Interna- 
tional Boat Show (Feb. 19-24), ac- 
cording to Show President William 
S. Simpson. 

“Decline of the back-yard boat 
builder and rise of a hard core of 
relatively large Florida producers is 
noted among home state exhibitors,” 
Simpson said. 

Continued growth in stature of the 
Florida and nearby Latin American 
boating market is emphasized by a 
considerable increase in direct parti- 
cipation by major national manufac- 
turers. 

Simpson pointed out that  in- 
creased competition, plus the busi- 
ness slump of 1957, served to weed 


out most of Florida’s small-time boat 
builders. 

“Most of those remaining in the 
picture today are either solid, old- 
line builders with years of prestige 
behind them, or aggressive young 
companies turning out complete 
lines of fiberglas boats for a broad 
market,” Simpson said. “We feel this 
is a healthy development that was 
bound to come.” 

A record total of 253 exhibitors 
are participating in this year’s show, 
topping last year’s total by 26. Flor- 
ida exhibitors total 77, compared to 
72 last year. 


as THE FLORIDA LAND Develop- 
ers Association has been formed as 
a non-profit membership organiza- 
tion “to establish standards of prac- 
tice among its members for the mu- 
tual benefit of the public and the 
land development industry,” accord- 
ing to T. P. Warlow, Jr., executive 
secretary. 

Warlow also announced as _ the 
group's objectives, “to advise, assist 
and negotiate with the proper state 
and legislative authorities on regu- 
latory legislation and rules for ad- 
ministering such legislation as will 
be in the public’s interest and in the 
proper business interests of the mem- 
bers.” 

“That all sounds fine,” The Miami 
Herald reported shortly after the an- 
nouncement, “but what the group 
intends to do is argue with the Real 
Estate Commission about what is 
claimed is a vague interpretation of 
the new rules on recording of plats 
and deeds, mortgage releases and 
escrow accounts for the installments 
northerners make on homesite pur- 
chases.” 

The Herald said that none of the 
top five land developers in Florida 
has indicated a willingness to join 
up, an inherent weakness in the new 
association. 


es TWO BRITISH AIRLINES, Ea- 
gle Airways (Bahamas) Ltd., and Ba- 
hamas Airways, Ltd., have been 
granted permits by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to serve Florida. 
Eagle will begin service March 1, 
making four round trips daily be- 
tween Miami and Nassau with Ha- 
vana as an intermediate point. 
Bahamas Airways will operate be- 
tween points in the Bahama Islands, 
the intermediate point of Havana, 
and co-terminals at Miami, Palm 
Beach, Fort Lauderdale and Tampa. 
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“Young Men Can 
Change The World” 


AND 
Members of 
The Florida Jaycees 


Are Changing The 
World 


Jaycees Aid 
YOUR COMMUNITY 
BUILD LEADERSHIP 


SUPPORT YOUR 
LOCAL JAYCEE GROUP 


YOUNG MEN OF ACTION 
21-36 Years of Age 


For Information Contact: 
FLORIDA JAYCEES 
P. O. Box 1141 
Lakeland, Florida 
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Your Public Relations? 








Press clippings keep you informed 
on the results of your public rela- 
tions program. You can see how 
many of your releases are pub- 
lished . . . what coverage is given 
to events you stage . . . what the 
editors are thinking. 


Press clippings keep you informed 
of popular misconceptions that 
need to be corrected . . - they 
help you ride a wave of popular 
support .. . help you invest your 
public relations and institutional 
advertising dollars wisely. Write 
for brochure. 
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P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 
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as WARNING AGAINST heavy cig- 
arette smoking, the State Board of 
Health said Florida’s death rate from 
lung cancer rose 164 per cent from 
1950 through 1958. 

In 1958, with a population of 
4,448,000, there were 1008 deaths 
from lung cancer compared to only 
380 Florida deaths in 1950 when the 
population was 2,771,000. 

Dr. Wilson T. Sowder said specific 
evidence indicated the increased risk 
of developing lung cancer is related 
to repeated inhalation of irritating 
substances. 

Heavy air pollution from indus- 
trial cities appears to play an im- 
portant role, he said, and added evi- 
dence in carefully-controlled studies 
support the conclusion that cigarette 
smoking is of major importance. 


eseA 12-STORY APARTMENT 
building of 166 units is scheduled to 
go up in the Arlington section of 
Jacksonville under FHA sponsorship. 

Charles W. Crisler, Jackson, Miss., 
builder and attorney and G. E. Bass 
Co., a Jackson construction firm, will 
be co-owners of the $3 million apart- 
ment house. The $2.5 million mort- 
gage will be underwritten by Stock- 
ton, Whatley and Davin of Jackson- 
ville. 

Crisler is also planning a $3 mil- 
lion, 225-unit motel designed as a 
convention center in downtown 
Jacksonville. 


es ANOTHER CITY on tap to get 
a sky-reaching apartment house is 
St. Petersburg which is expecting 
construction of the 200-unit Carlton 
Towers rental apartment project to 
begin in April. 

Following an obvious new trend 
towards downtown apartment living 
in Florida cities, this $4 million, 10- 
story structure will be the biggest 
high-rise apartment facility on the 
West Coast. The developer is a new 
corporation formed by Samuel and 
Robert Lipman, and P. C. Braun- 
stein. 


ss EARLY THIS MONTH, the first 
residents began moving into Progress 
Village, Negro subdivision located 
just outside Tampa’s southeastern 
city limits. 

With an eventual 4,000 homes 
planned, 194 are ready for occu- 
pancy and another 150 under con- 
struction. The subdivision has a 
water and sewage plant completed, 
and an elementary school nearly 
completed. A shopping center is be- 


ing built, and a golf course, swim- 
ming pools and playgrounds are 
planned. 

The homes, priced from $8,700, 
are financed with 40-year mortgages 
insured under the provisions of FHA 
section 221. Average down payment 





Land in the vicinity of Progress Village com- 
mands almost twice the price it commanded a 
year ago. 
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is about $200, with monthly instal- } 
ments of about $50, which include | 


taxes. 
Progress Village was conceived 


two years ago by a group of Tampa > 
businessmen, led by clothier Harold | 
Wolfe, who were motivated by a | 


desire to improve race relations and 
communications, to right past 
wrongs—and to head off future trou- 
ble. Fifty incorporators in the non- 


profit developing company, Progress 


Village, Inc., subscribed to approxi- 
mately $65,000 in non-interest-bear- 
ing loans to get the project off the 
ground. The corporation is now gov- 
erned by an 18-man board with nine 
white and nine Negro members. 


a= PLANS TO CONVERT the Opa- 
locka airfield complex near Miami 
into the most extensive air cargo port 
in the nation have been handed to 
the federal government. 

Metro and the Dade Port Author- 
ity propose to spend $7.2 million in 
the next five years to develop the 
surplus military fields into a jet-age 
cargo port with one 10,500-foot run- 
way and another of 10,000 feet. 

Dade County officials have nego- 
tiated informally for more than a 
year for acquisition of the three 
North Dade airfields and have re- 
cently made a plea for a gift of the 
fields to local public ownership. 

The new aviation plan relieves 
Dade from planning a future second 
major commercial airport in Broward 
County. 

Acquisition of the Opa-locka fields 
for cargo operations, airline training 
flights and some “general” use would 
leave Miami International Airport 
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equipped to handle all passenger J 


traffic for the next 10 years, engineers 
say. 
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... Inside the State 





ss INDUSTRIES CONSIDERING 
getting started or expanding in Flor- 
ida needn't worry about facing a 
labor supply shortage. That’s the 
word from Thomas W. Lawton, Jr., 
the Central Florida manager of the 
Florida State Employment Service 
who says, in fact, that “there just 
aren't enough jobs to go around.” 

Estimating that 8,000 job seekers 
filter through his Winter Park offices 
monthly, Lawton declared, “The 
supply of workers to staff any new 
industry in Florida is unlimited.” 

He emphasized that much of this 
walk-in traffic is comprised of per- 
sons vacationing in Florida from 
other states who seek assurances of 
jobs before leaving their present jobs 
and moving their families to Florida. 
He said these workers are willing to 
trade their jobs for equal ones “just 
to be able to live in Florida.” 


es THE FIRST COMMERCIAL in- 
stallation of aluminum fence in Flor- 
ida took place on Tampa Bay’s 
new Howard Frankland Bridge by 
Reeves Fence Co., Inc., Tampa. 
The eight miles of aluminum chain 
link fence was a part of the $15,500,- 
000 cost of the bridge, opened to 
traffic between Hillsborough and 
Pinellas Counties on January 15. 


seTHE JACKSONVILLE  DIS- 
TRICT office of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers supervised mili- 
tary and civilian construction total- 
ing more than $88% million in 1959, 
including $72,828,000 in Florida. 
Expenditures included $24,220,009 
at Patrick Air Force Base, $11,126,- 
000 at Eglin AFB, $4,800,000 at Mac- 
Dill AFB, $3,397,000 at Tyndall 
AFB, $3,500,000 at McCoy AFB. 


oe TO SHOW PEOPLE of South 
Florida what the area is producing, 
a group of business men headed by 
Burton E. Van Deusen is planning 
the Greater Miami Metropolitan 
Fair, to be held at Tropical Park 
February 20 through 27. 

The fair will include a home and 
builders’ show, boat and sport show, 
food show, automobile show, indus- 
trial exhibits, flowers, farm equip- 
ment and furniture—in addition to 
armed forces displays and commu- 
nity and civic exhibits. 


#8 DON MOTT Associates Inc. has 
keen named exclusive representa- 
tives in sales, leasing and promotion 
of Orlando Industrial Park, the 310- 


acre tract 10 miles northeast of Or- 
lando on which at least 50 plants in 
the light, light medium and medium 
industrial classifications are to be 
built. 

The Park, being promoted by 
brochures sent to manufacturers 
throughout the nation, will contain 
buildings constructed to manufac- 
turers’ specifications for leasing. Be- 
sides hard surface parking lots, plans 
call for wide streets, blacktop drive- 
ways, street lighting, fire protection, 
sewage disposal and water plants. 


ss MONTGOMERY WARD CO., 
opening a $2% million store in Tam- 
pa in March, is considering a second 
store site in Tampa and is studying 
all Florida, except the Miami area, 
for possible new store sites. The first 
store was opened in St. Petersburg, 
the third is due for completion this 
fall in Jacksonville. 


ss ALGER - SULLIVAN Sawmill 
Co., which normally employs 300 at 
its plant in Century (north Escambia 
County), went back into operation 
Feb. 1, with one full shift on duty. 

The sawmill plant was destroyed 
by fire last July 16. City Steel Co. 
of Pensacola began reconstruction 
Sept. 1 and installation of equipment 
began Oct. 1, culminating in the 
opening of the plant Feb. 1. 

The company, formed in common 
by half-dozen industries—including 
St. Regis Paper Co.—spent about 


$500,000 on new buildings and 
equipment to get the plant back in 
operation. 


When the plant returns to full two- 
shift operation it is expected to pro- 
duce about 140,000 feet of board and 
lumber per day. 





‘Tie say it happened in the 
early stages of World War II. 
A prominent American banker 
was visiting King George of 
England. 

The monarch, very glum, 
informed him, “I'm terribly 
worried, Rommel is on the 
move in Africa—Suez is men- 
aced—and the Prince of Wales 
and the Repulse have been 
sunk. What shall I do?” 

The banker furrowed his 
brow for a moment and re- 
plied — “Your Majesty, if I 
were you — I'd put Canada in 
the Queen’s name!” 
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CONSTRUCTION: 





Florida Tries 


FACTORY-BUILT HOMES 


Assembly-Line Methods, Variety of Design 
and Low Upkeep Boost Aluminum-Clad Houses 


m two central Florida subdivisions, 
Florida’s first aluminum-clad, prefab- 
ricated houses are rising. East Dale 
Acres, 34% miles east of Orlando, and 
Temple Grove Estates, just north of 
Temple Terrace in Hillsborough 
County, are witnessing the first wave 
of what many persons in the build- 
ing business believe will be the tide 
of the future—factory-built homes. 

On newly installed concrete foun- 
dations in both subdivisions, crews 
are hammering skeletons of houses 
together from _ factory-formed-and- 
fitted wooden frames, fastening pre- 
formed slabs of insulation over the 
frames, and over these fastening in- 
terlocking sheets of aluminum roof- 
ing and siding. 

Then factory-made interior fit- 
tings, shelves and cabinets and 
counters with mar-resistant surfaces, 
are being put in place. Though 
these first houses don't boast factory- 
made utilities, it is expected that be- 
fore very long similar houses will 
have complete bath and kitchen 
cores shipped from the factory ready 
for installation. 

These are the same kinds of manu- 
factured houses (the trade prefers the 
term “manufactured” to “prefabri- 
cated”) which in 1959 accounted for 
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9 per cent of all new housing starts 
in the U.S. There are thoughtful 
observers of housing trends who be- 
lieve that before the end of the pres- 
ent decade, the bulk of new houses 
built in the U.S. will be made in 
factories. 


Florida Lags 


Though Florida lags far behind 
the rest of the U.S. in entering the 
manufactured housing field (prefabs 
have had trouble competing cost- 
wise with Florida’s inexpensive con- 
crete - block - stucco construction), 
many who are close to the building 
business believe that now the trend 
has begun it will quickly gather mo- 
mentum. 

These observers point out that the 
story of housing in Florida is a con- 
tinually changing one. For the past 
decade Florida residence construc- 
tion has been dominated by mass 
produced CBS houses, lined in mo- 
notonous rows along numerous sub- 
division streets, for the most part 
looking as alike as peas in a pod. 
Some leading builders and _ real 
estate people believe that there will 
be a reaction against this monotony. 
They believe that the emphasis in 
the next decade will shift toward 








= Ree ~ Er 





manufactured homes which can be 
offered in a wider choice of designs, 
and erected quickly in smaller, “cus- 
tomized” developments. 

One prominent Gulf Coast devel- 
oper described the type of building 
organization which he sees rising to 
a dominant position in the sixties. 
“Housing will follow the trail blazed 
by the automobile,” he says. “The 
economics of the situation demands 
it. Constantly rising costs, especially 
labor costs, are already forcing the 
small builder to the wall, and will 
force the entire home-building in- 





An unfinished interior of an aluminum-clad 
home sports factory-formed-and-fitted wooden 
frames. Preformed slabs of insulation are fas- 
tened over the frames. 
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dustry to adopt economies which 
only the assembly line can provide. 


House Factories 

“Basically, houses will be made in 
factories, though of course the same 
factory won't make all the compo- 
nents. Just as automobile manufac- 
turers let subcontractors make many 
of their components such as spark 
plugs and tires, home manufacturers 
will do the same. Already, plants in 
Florida are turning out roof trusses, 
window and door assemblies, wall 
and roof segments. Probably some 
of the nation’s industrial giants will 
branch into the field. The big corpo- 
rations will compete with each other, 
but there will always be a need for 
small suppliers close to the market. 

“There will be one big difference 
between manufactured homes and 
automobiles: homes will have to be 
assembled on the site. A manufac- 
tured-home dealer will require ex- 
tensive equipment and highly 
trained crews.” 

If the future building trend does 
shape up in the way this builder 
pictures it, it will mean that more 
emphasis will be placed on land de- 
velopment. An individual will pur- 
chase his lot for convenient location, 
fine engineering and scenic value, 
and then order the house he wants 
from a factory dealer’s show-room 
specimens. The house will be erect- 


A Tampa builder and developer, Edward L. 
Bolding, points out that aluminum-clad manu- 
factured houses are really competitive pricewise 
with CBS construction over a period of time. 

























































































































ed in a few days’ time. 

Initial cost of the first aluminum- 
clad manufactured homes in Florida 
will be somewhat higher than most 
conventional houses. Edward L. 
Bolding, Tampa developer and 
builder who is responsible for Tem- 
ple Grove Estates, figures they'll 
compare with houses of masonry 
construction. 


Cost Factors 


Bolding outlined a few other fac- 
tors which he investigated before 
plunging into the manufactured 
home subdivision business himself. 
“A crew of men can put up a manu- 
factured aluminum house in about 
a third of the time the same crew 
would take to erect a conventional 
house. That means major savings in 
on-site labor costs. 

“Another advantage,” Bolding con- 
tinued, “especially in these first man- 
ufactured home subdivisions in 
Florida, is the fact that the manu- 
facturer and the aluminum compa- 
nies both will participate in promo- 
tional programs. This is a real help, 
though it doesn’t mean the builder 
can leave the whole job up to them 
altogether. Unless he has a sizeable 
promotion budget himself, the com- 
panies won't contribute much. 

“In addition, the companies give 
rebates for quantity purchases which 
average about $200 a house, and a 
builder can realize savings of about 
$300 per house by having his money 
tied up for a shorter time of con- 
struction.” 

Heavy-set, 41-year-old Bolding 
believes that manufactured homes 
offer real advantages to purchasers. 
These advantages range from su- 
perior wood frames (fir and hemlock 
instead of southern pine) to better 
temperature control (aluminum sur- 
faces reflect heat during the long 
Florida summers, while the insula- 
tion under the aluminum holds 
warmth in winter) to lower upkeep 
cost. 

“These houses will sell in the 
South now that they’ve gotten start- 
ed,” he says. “In the Holiday Hills 
Development in Atlanta, where 
about 800 manufactured homes are 
being put in, 100 were sold recently 
in a 16 day promotion.” 

He points out that aluminum-clad 
manufactured houses are really com- 
petitive pricewise with CBS con- 
struction—over a period of time— 
despite a higher price tag. This is 
because of their lower upkeep. Salt- 





spray and other tests indicate that 
the baked-on acrylic enamel no-gloss 
finish on the aluminum siding will 
last about 20 years in Florida with 
no attention paid to it at all. Con- 
ventional houses require repainting 
on the average once every 3 years. 
Aluminum roofing is also claimed to 
require no maintenance. According 
to the National Homes Corporation, 
“It is figured that the home buyer 
can save as much as $4,000 over the 
life of his mortgage on repair and 
maintenance items.” 


Monopoly Suit 


Over half the 80,000 factory-built 
homes started last year were made 
by National Homes Corporation, of 
Lafayette, Indiana, or its subsidi- 
aries. National expects to produce 
50,000 homes this year, and 70 per 
cent to 95 per cent of them will be 
made of aluminum. 

Last August, National Homes pur- 
chased six other prefab companies 
and merged with a seventh. Then, 
in November, the federal govern- 
ment brought an anti-trust suit 
against National, charging the ac- 
quisitions violated the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act by lessening competition 
and tending to create a monopoly in 
the manufacture of prefabricated 
houses. The suit is still pending. 
National's board chairman, James 
Price, says the goal of his company 
is to turn out one-half of all new 
homes in the U.S. by 1975. 

Despite this, there seems to be 
plenty of competition in the field, 
not only between the various manu- 
facturers, but also between prefab- 
ricated and conventional housing. 
Most home manufacturers will offer 
builders such incentives as construc- 
tion loans, help in the engineering 
of subdivisions, sharing the cost of 
putting up model homes, and of 
course (along with the aluminum 
companies) co-operative promotion. 

The extent of these assists from the 
manufacturers has given rise to spec- 
ulation in some quarters that manu- 
factured homes will be the salvation 
of the small builder, who is now be- 
ing squeezed between rising costs 
and increasing competition. Edward 
L. Bolding squelches these reports. 
“Trained crews are needed to erect 
manufactured homes efficiently, and 
it takes a while to train them,” he 
says. “The ones who will have the 
trained crews will be the big build- 
ers who are able to train them in 
large subdivisions.” End 
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PROGRESS: 





Pensacola’s deep water port is kept 
busy loading and unloading the large 
freighters which service the pan- 
handle’s heavy industry. A big shipper 
is St. Regis Paper Company which 
produces 750 tons a day. 





The growing industrial complex on Florida’s 
Miracle Strip includes the world’s largest 
wholly-unified nylon plant — Chemstrand 
Corporation. 


Miracle Strip Industries Are Set for Record 
Expansion as Northwest Florida Awakens 


PANHANDLE PACE QUICKENS 


strip. Others followed and the district expanded indus- 
trially. 

Escambia County alone, from 1950 to 1958, pro- 
duced industrial employment figures reflected all along 
the Gulf strip from Pensacola to Panama City. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing in Escambia County rose from 
4,750 to 12,000 in those eight years. All manufacturing 
gained 150 per cent and chemical and allied industries 
806 per cent. Payrolls in industry jumped from $13 to 
$55 millions. 

St. Joe Paper Company of Port St. Joe in 1938 fol- 
lowed the lead of International Paper and Newport 
Industries. 

Today, the St. Regis plant at Cantonment, near Pen- 
sacola, is the company’s largest and production has been 
upped from 60 to 750 tons a day. A new extensible, or 
shrink paper, will be introduced soon. St. Regis pur- 
chased the stock of the 7-year-old Florida Pulp and 
Paper Company in 1946 and immediately enlarged the 
plant. Now its payroll exceeds $10-million annually. 

Another gigantic plant in Northwest Florida is Es- 
cambia Chemical Corporation, producer of fertilizer 
concentrates. 

Looking to the future, Ecambia Chemical sees ex- 
panding markets for its ammonium nitrates, methyl 
alcohol and vinyl resins with at least 10 per cent a 
year growth. Chemstrand plans to increase its nylon 
output by 50 per cent in three years. Last year, it was 
seventh in the nation in new construction expenditures 
and the plant today has a capacity of 114 million pounds 
of nylon yarn. 

Metals and processing are making up a new facet 
of the section’s industrial complex. Busy in the strip 
are such huge industries as Columbia-National Corpo- 
retion, American Cyanamid Company and Armstrong 
Cork Company. 

Columbia-National makes a reactor-grade metal 
from Florida sand and has a $23-million contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The firm expects to 


solve its present technical difficulties shortly and to 
continue with its AEC contract for zirconium extended 
to 1963. By that time it hopes industrial uses will be 
developed. 

American Cyanamid’s plant represents a $27-million 
investment with a 100 per cent expansion capability. 
It can produce a maximum of 27 million pounds of 
acrylic fiber a year, is now fully staffed with 400 workers 
and expects gradual expansion of production and plant 
as the market grows and research brings new types of 
products. Commercial production of a wool-like textile 
fiber has climaxed a decade of research and pilot plant 
development by American Cyanamid. 

Armstrong Cork manufactures wall board, plastics, 
paint and linoleum coverings. It has just finished one 
expansion and has another planned for this year with 
emphasis on production of its acoustical ceiling board 
of mineral fiber. Employment here is up 29 per cent 
over a year ago. 

That plant is part of a three-plant combination 
wherein the product of one becomes raw material for 
another. The other plants are Heydon Newport Chemi- 
cal Corporation and Archer-Daniels-Midland Company. 

Heydon Newport's Pensacola plant has a fairly new 
laboratory which continually seeks new extractions of 
valuable ingredients from what once was thought to 
be worthless pine stumps. This extraction today in- 
cludes more than 80 derivatives running from resin to 
turpentine to isoprene, valuable in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. 

Also looking for expansion is Florida Drum Com- 
pany, which has plans to establish a barreling plant in 
connection with the Port of Pensacola which will en- 
large tonnage. 

Southern Cotton Oil Company has plans to double 
its capacity and Weis-Fricker Mahogany Company 
has signed contracts for five years with Brazil. 

World War II’s end opened the door to a total of 
60 corporations’ location in Pensacola alone. They 
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make everything from plastic novelties to soap. All of 
them expect to expand with the 1960's. 

Pensacola has large industry, likes it, wants more. 

Industrial Pensacola (which includes Escambia and 
Santa Rosa counties—extends out even farther in some 
instances) has developed a new and effective method 
of selling its advantages as a site for plants. It is called 
the Ambassador Program. 

Pensacola’s top industrialists call on plant site pros- 
pects the country over. 

Full page ads in the Wall Street Journal, paid for 
by the City of Pensacola advertising department, help 
to locate good prospects. Then one or more ambas- 
sadors are selected to call personally on the prospect, 
wherever he may be. The ambassadors’ own companies 
pay their expenses. 

More than 30 ambassadors, willing to leave their 
offices and board a plane whenever needed to call on 
distant companies considering new plant locations, in- 
clude such men as E. N. Lee, Pensacola plant manager 
of the Armstrong Cork Company; John C. Pace, direc- 
tor of the St. Regis Paper Company; Fred G. Grone- 
meyer, plant manager of the Chemstrand Corporation; 
Braden Ball, publisher of the Pensacola News-Journal; 
Fred H. Richman, president of the Florida Drum Com- 
pany; Dr. H. L. yo came president of Pensacola Junior 
College; John T. Murphy, chairman of the Pensacola 
Port Authority. Other industry executives are included, 
as are bank presidents, insurance company executives, 
television broadcasters, real estate developers. 


Heavy Military Payrolls 


Another major ingredient of the Miracle Strip econ- 
omy is military installations. 

Representing a $13144-million operational phase of 
Bomarc missile testing and due for full operation this 
year, the Gulf Test Missile Range will augment the 
$40-million payroll of Elgin AFB, which is the largest 
Air Force installation in the world. The 800 square 
mile base is nead Fort Walton Beach. 

Tyndall Air Force Base is to the east, near Panama 
City, and has a $22-million annual payroll. The U. S. 
Mine Defense Laboratory there has a yearly payroll 
of another $4-million. 

The better-known Naval Air Station at Pensacola, 
noted for its training of pilots since 1914, has a payroll 
in excess of $60-million a year. 

The influx of tourist money is picking up at a fast 
pace along the Miracle Strip. 

Bay County, for example, where Panama City is 
completing a $7-million civic center and marina park, 
ranks close to lush Palm Beach County on the lower 
Florida East Coast in the number of motel rooms. 

Tourism, though, is unique in Northwest Florida.| 
It is largely oriented to the summer visitor whose home 
is likely to be in an adjacent state or in the Midwest. 
Appeal is based on quiet relaxation with little of the 
cabana club atmosphere of the Gold Coast. 

A full-scale program is under way to expand the 
heavy tourist season to span March 1 to November 1. 

Some 400 new motel units and several new restau- 
rants were in operation along Panama City beaches 
last summer. Fort Walton Beach and nearby Destin 
offered a total of 300 new motel units and a 75-unit 
motel-hotel. 

Pensacola’s number of motel units last year totaled 
about 1,000, as compared to just 150 in 1950. On Pen- 
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Waterway Projects Will Develop Rivers for Freight Traffic .. . 


sacola Beach alone there are 315 motel units and 405 
private homes. 

Progress has not happened in Northwest Florida, 
Progress has been created by progressive and imagin- 
ative men and women of the area. 

In Escambia the creation of an industrial park 
with power and transportation easily accessible is a 
likely development in the reasonably near future. 

Lansing T. Smith, president of Gulf Power Co, 
which serves 10 Northwest Florida counties, says that 
by the second year of the coming decade, his utility 
will be generating 305,000 kilowatts, compared to 22,500 
in 1945. 

A business expert, Roger W. Babson, reported Pen- 
sacola’s general business activity 8 per cent above last 
years. He predicted a 4-5 per cent rise over 1959 in 
the 1960's. 








Panhandle Counties Awaken 

Northwest Florida, in many respects, seems to be 
awakening from a type of lethargy, and pushing for 
developments of varying sorts. 

Particularly outstanding among these is the number 
of waterway projects either under way, or being sought. 
Among these are proposals to develop Escambia, Choc- 
tawhatchee-Pea Rivers for freight traffic. Related are 
programs to deepen a channel at Destin into Choctaw- 
hatchee Bay and provide a turning basin in the bay at 
Freeport in Walton County. 

Walton, for the first time, is making serious effort 
to obtain some sort of industrial development, over- 
coming a feeling among older residents to retain the 
status quo. Included in this is development of Guif 
Beaches. 

Okaloosa is attempting to overcome some of its 
strong dependence on Elgin Air Force Base for payrolls. 
Being sought is an airport and a small-industry center. 

Washington County has recently gained title to an 
area which includes a “mystery” or disappearing water- 
fall and civic minded citizens want to develop it into 
a tourist attraction, but current planning depends large- 
ly on not-probable state funds. Washington is also 
giving serious consideration to a State Development 
Commission proposal for setting up a haven for retired 
persons. 

Jackson County, in recent years, has taken an active 
role in development, being pushed through a series of 
development councils in the individual communities 
under the direction of a county council. 

Jackson, Gadsden and Calhoun are also considering 
the possibility of setting up river ports on the Apalachi- 
cola River, a part of the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee- 
Flint River System now being developed at a cost of 
millions of dollars. 

Gadsden has already attracted, within the last year, 
at least two small industries, and is seeking more. A 
Committee of 40 is extremely active in this field. 

Calhoun, except for its port plans, has nothing con- 
crete in the mill, but is actively trying to promote great- 
er community spirit that will lead to development of 
the type of community in which small industries will 
want to locate. 

Liberty, long low man of the Florida totem pole, 
has jumped into the forefront in some minor respects, 
including the adoption of a more reasonable ad valorem 
tax structure, incorporation of its county seat, and an 
organization of civic minded persons interested in stable 
improvements. End 
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Curtainwall screen of gold anodized aluminum 
makes this modern building stand out from its 
surroundings. 





Ornamental curtainwall revitalized this out- 
moded building for a bank in downtown Miami. 





This office building on Davis Islands in Tampa 
is a fine example of curtainwall methods. 


THE NEW LOOK 


IN FLORIDA 


NEW METHODS: 


SKYLINES 


Ornamental Curtainwall Fires 
Imagination of Creative Architects 


|, oy contractors and build- 
ing supply people are closely watch- 
ing a trend in construction called 
curtainwall. Its increased use, al- 
though noticeable throughout the 
nation, is of particular interest in 
Florida, where both residential and 
commercial construction is booming 
at such a fast rate that today entire 
new skylines are rising in cities that 
were no more than villages a few 
years ago. 


The Curtainwall Principle 


With the evolution of architecture 
has come the period of geometrical 
simplicity. And with this period has 
come a host of new building prod- 
ucts integrated with modern func- 
tional ornament. A very large pro- 
portion of new building construction 
in the past few years has involved 
the curtainwall principle in one way 
or another. 

Curtainwall could be described as 
a “skin,” an exterior nonloadbearing 
wall consisting of panels attached 
directly to the building framework 
or to supports which, in turn, are 
attached to the framework. The 
building’s facade then consists of the 
panels’ exterior surface. 

In addition to enhancing the orna- 
mental design of a structure, curtain- 
wall skins of prefabricated metal and 
glass can be installed at a fraction 
of the time it would take to labori- 
ously erect a wall of brick or stone. 
The curtainwall sections provide 
more income-producing floor space 
for a given area because of their 
thinness. Modern curtainwall sys- 
tems allow more light to enter, resist 
weathering, contain excellent insu- 
lating properties, and accommodate 
thermal expansion and contraction. 
Add up all these advantages and you 





get reduced costs in construction and 
maintenance. 

If the basic structure is solid and 
firm, these same benefits of curtain- 
wall can be applied to exterior re- 
modeling and renovating. 

All types of buildings in Florida 
are demonstrating curtainwall’s dec- 
orative and economical character. 
The Diplomat, in Hollywood, exem- 
plifies what is being done in apart- 
ment buildings and hotels with glass 
and metal plus precast and in- 
place concrete construction and 
color. Here the fenestrations rise in 
vertical columns or bays from base- 
line to top, with hung color panels 
giving balcony effects. Precast 
screening encloses the patio court. 
Ceiling-high glass of the lobby is 
perforated by a unique hyperbolic- 
parabolic cement awning canopy 
carport which penetrates the glass 
and extends into the lobby. 


Factory Buildings Are Changing 


As for factory buildings, already 
in some congested industrial areas 
the square blockhouse type is giving 
way to the influence of the new. 
Where more room is available fine 
looking modern structures are being 
erected for purely utilitarian practi- 
cality. The building of The Miami 
News combines glass, bright satin 
finish aluminum framing, and blue 
illuminated aluminum panels for the 
three-story office building. This 
abuts on the adjoining production 
department structure, which is 
sheathed in precast panels faced 
with aggregate pebbles. This build- 
ing, in turn, joins the distribution 
facilities, an all brick structure. Cur- 
tainwall has made this plant an orna- 
ment to any community. 

Commercial buildings too have 
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been given a fresh look as old struc- 
tures are being replaced and out- 
moded ones are being made over to 
meet competition of the newer 
buildings. 

An interesting example is the reno- 
vation of the former building of the 
First National Bank of Miami. Built 
in the mid-twenties, it was designed 
to be strong, traditional and con- 
servative, tied to the enduring past. 
It had tall, graceful Corinthian col- 
umns and pilasters rising through 
three floors, topped by acanthus 
capitals. 

Above that the sturdy masonry 
facade rose twelve stories. By 1959 
this splendid Victorian architecture 
looked out of place as newer build- 
ings of more modern design sprung 
up around it. When the Dade Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association 
acquired the property, down came 
the columns, pilasters, capitals and 
heavy bronze paneling. They were 
replaced by glass walls between 
double-angled piers of red polished 
marble and spandrels of Creole mar- 
ble from Georgia. Far from being as 
austere as before, the first three 
stories are now colorful and attrac- 
tive. 

From the third floor no structural 
change was made. The remaining 
stones were modernized by using sil- 
ver and gold anodized aluminum 
screening mounted 40 inches away 
from the walls. This “camouflage” 
serves the double role of sun screen 
and decorative cover. Breaking the 
sheer appearance of the screen are 
panels of color inserted in irregular 
sizes which have the effect of carry- 
ing the eyes upward and upward to 
the top. At night, lighting behind 
gives the entire screen a shining 
glow. 

Florida educators 


and school 





Waffle type concrete slab covers many separate room 
units and corridors in this South Florida high school. 
Perforated waffle provides open grid for daylight 


illumination. 
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architects have been anticipating 
new types of buildings to provide 
for better educational facilities. 
Many modern schools recently con- 
structed show the trend toward cur- 
tainwall practices where metal and 
glass largely predominate in exterior 
walls. Provided are ample areas for 
future expansion of school rooms, 
taken into consideration through 
foresight in design planning. 


Curtainwall in Schools 


One Florida elementary school is 
laid out on the checkerboard princi- 
ple. Alternating groups of rooms are 
enclosed under a wide flaring roof. 
The roof also provides covered walk- 
ways connecting all rooms and the 
cafetorium. In this school the ex- 
terior walls are enclosed by jalousie 
windows, giving the benefit of con- 
trolled ventilation and abundance of 
natural light. Rooms are so arranged 
that these jalousies complete three 
sides of each room. 

Another application of curtainwall 
construction in school architecture is 
found in a building where each room 
opens onto a patio of its own. The 
roof, covering both the structure and 
walkways, was precast in such a way 
that its folded plate shape takes the 
place of beams, joists and decking, 
effecting a considerable saving in 
time and materials. Specially de- 
signed sliding glass walls open each 
room to its own patio, giving teach- 
ers great versatility and making na- 
ture observation, study and out-door 
activities part of the class room 
work. 

Many architects believe that cur- 
tainwall will extend further into 
civic and government buildings, 
shopping centers and religious struc- 
tures. And as technological advances 
continue in the industry, Jack M. 


Roehm, director of research of 
Kawneer Company, a manufacturer 
of building wall systems, sees the 
following developments for the 
future: 


What’s Ahead 


1. Finished inside-outside curtain- 
wall package. This type of unit, 
which provides finished interior and 
exterior wall surfaces upon installa- 
tion, has been realized to some ex- 
tent already. But, a perfected sys- 
tem taking full advantage of the nu- 
merous synthetic materials is still in 
the research stage. 

2. Radiant heating panels. Build- 
ing the heating function directly into 
the panel wall will result in more 
comfort and economy. Controlling 
temperatures at the building wall is 
considered the ideal arrangement. 

3. Integrated utility panels. Suc- 
cessful development of this panel 
will permit factory-fabricated walls 
to include plumbing and electrical 
conduits. 

4. Variety of color and form. 
More economical methods of shap- 
ing panels and applying long-life 
colors will give the architect even 
greater design leeway in curtainwall 
construction. 

5. Sun control. Solar screening 
elements will be neatly packaged 
into the panel to present a unified, 
attractive appearance. Automatic 
control will maintain ideal sun- 
shielding conditions throughout the 
day. 

The possibilities for the usage of 
curtainwall construction appear to 
be practically limitless and this new 
form of building is extending rapid- 
ly. Even now, architects are begin- 
ning to incorporate some of the cur- 
tainwall principles in better type 


homes. End 


“Factories” of the future need not be eyesores. Here 
a newspaper plant combines the ultra-modern with the 
practical in curtainwall and conventional structures. 
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Close-ups 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


Central Florida to all other areas of the 
state in regiona ns ,. s and 
sales taxes collected during 1959. The 10-county 


area averaged about 25 per cent greater 

the state's average increase in sales taxes. In 
debits to bank accounts, which indicate business ~ 
activity, Orlando topped 1958 volume by 26 per cent, 
outdistancing its closest competitor, St. Peters- 
burg, which had an 18 per cent gain. Other bank 
debit gains were: Tampa 167%; land 15%; Gaines- 
ville 14%; Greater Miami 13%; and Jacksonville 12%. 
pot other Florida cities had about a 10 percent 
gain. 

Florida citrus and vegetable circles are con- 
cerned about federal aetiendes towards the use of 
some insecticides and color dyes used within their 
industry...fearing a repeat of the recent cranberry 
fiasco. They have good reason because Florida uses 
high rate of chemicals in production of its crops 
..-irresponsible actions and publicity could have 
very harmful effects. 

If you don't want to or can't sell your land 
you might consider offering a 99-year Lease on it 
+..a@ number of Florida deals recently are going this 
way. The lease offers land owner more control when 
offering his land in parcels, provides steady in- 
come, and requires fraction of capital.on part of 
land user. Interesting example is development of 
Pensacola Beach on west end of Santa Rosa Island 
where an Authority was set up to offer desirable 
tenants land for a small percentage of their gross. 
As an official puts it, "This keeps us from ending 
up with a Coney Island affair, giving us control, 
and still offering a mighty good deal to the new 
business." In Orlando the developers of Winter 
Park Estates took advantage of a 99-year lease to 
gain 25 more acres for their home building develop- 
ment...the rent will be $2.25 million over the 
period. 


Forei c tition is hurti Florida shr ~ 
ers say Tampa ariaeaee aad the Be t é 


worst is yet to 
come. One Tampa shrimper said he is getting 25 per 
cent less for his shrimp than he did a year ago. 
known fact is that Florida's once bi 
cypress 
oo yp ast o 


8 any, , 
panies, will discontinue their cepeane milling busi- 
ness when present supplies are austed this summer. 
The reason...simply not enough cypress trees of ade- 
ate size left to support the industry. It takes 
0 years for cypress to reach sizeable tree...avail- 
able supplies are exhausted and experts say it will 
be "many years" before this durable wood comes back 
to market. 

Florida Turnpike Authority officials ict con- 
struction of Saakias State Fenny Extension to 
Orlando from Fort Pierce will start in 1960. Feasi- 
bility report will be out next month which is expected 
to be favorable...then the bonds can be sold and con- 
tracts awarded. Officials are encour because tolls 
are well up this year and the Tampa-Orlando federal ex- 
pressway is moving along nicely. Financially, Sunshine 
Parkway stands high among nation's turnpikes...income 
exceeding average standards considerably. 
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Skilled technicians in fully equipped labo- 
ratories maintain constant quality control. in four different grades of tile. 


A AALA AAA 


PY TI 


The distinctive styling of Tiffany Tile is used as 
a Tampa Post Office is ac- exterior walls of Tampa’s 
cented with Tiffany Tiles. newest fire stations. 


Mecca, Tiffany’s exclusive 
design, is used to create 
a contemporary room. 
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Careful color grading assures top quality 


Tiffany’s larger size tiles 
form attractive walls with- 
out costly cutting. 








Tiffany's huge kilns, fired at 1960 degrees 
F, produce tile 24 hours a day. 


Mecca adds colorful charm 
in a decorative bathroom 
wall of distinction. 








‘hlans huge expansion 


Makers of 


Plan to Double Production in 1960 


A giant expansion program, estimated to cost between 4 and 
$500,000 has been started at Tiffany Tile Corporation, Port 
Tampa, Florida. Within the last six months, a $130,000 automa- 
tion program has been completed. Now 30,000 square feet of 
floor space is being added to the 60,000 square foot plant, another 
new kiln and equipment is being installed to boost production 
50% over 1959. 

The pattern of dynamic force which motivates this company 
was set when Santiago Rodriquez, now President of the Corpo- 
ration, found himself with the largest distributorship of tiles 
in all Florida, but with no supply of tiles coming in. Hounded 
by necessity, Mr. Rodriquez decided that the only solution was 
to manufacture his own. In May of 1956, the 74-acre plot where 
this gigantic plant now stands, was a scrub 
lot entirely overgrown with palmettos. In 


“America’s Finest Ceramic Tile’ 


Distribution of their product is carefully checked, distributors 
and dealers are constantly kept informed on all phases of the 
business, aided by merchandising aids and materials and backed 
by a consistent advertising program which alerts the consumer 
to the versatility of the product. 

This amazing growth, plus the wide customer acceptance of 
the product, came about almost single handedly through the 
efforts of its 35-year-old President ex-Marine Santiago Rodriquez. 
From a tile setter’s helper to President of his company within just 
eleven short years, is an enviable record. Despite many tempting 
offers, Mr. Rodriquez held fast to his faith in the company until 
success proved the value of that determination. National com- 
petitors have often expressed great concern over the consistent 

growth of Tiffany Tile Corporation. 
By the time he had been in business five 





December of that same year, the corporation 
was producing tiles, a building record, un- 
heard of in the industry, that has never been 


years, Santiago Rodriquez had become, suc- 
cessively, a master tile setter, a contractor 
and a state-wide distributor. All State Tile 





equalled. 
One year later, with production increased 
a full 50%, Tiffany issued its first annual 


Estimate 


Company prospered, key salesmen were used 
all through the state and four warehouses 
were in operation. When the supply problem 





report. Net sales had amounted to $764,- 
401.72, with an income loss of $63,057.14. 
At the close of 1958, with production up 
an additional 30%, this deficit had been com- 
pletely wiped out and, as indicated on the 
graph, sales income was reported at $1,357,- 
938.96. In 1959, even though the plant was 
closed down for five months due to labor 
troubles, the company reported sales amount- 
ing to $1,734,669.85. Since that date, sales have climbed con- 
sistently, with the prediction that 1960’s financial report will show 
a sales income of two and one half million dollars. 

The fact that the beauty and wearability of ceramic tile is 
adding new loveliness to countless homes and business houses 
throughout the Western World, is due largely to the expanding 
efforts of Tiffany Tile, already recognized as Florida’s largest 
tile company and one of the state’s major industries. Distributor- 
ships have been established in many U.S. cities, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Nassau. Shipments go out regularly from many U.S. 
major markets, to the Caribbean areas and even into Canada. 

Today, this firm is known throughout the country as makers 
of top quality tiles, often specified by name by many leading 
architects. Because tile never wears out, it is sold only once, 
but this forceful firm soon eliminated that problem by devising 
new ways in which their product can be used. Newest of these 
merchandising devices was the creation of a tile called “Mecca,” 
acclaimed as the first new tile design in over 2,000 years. Mecca, 
because of its circular and octagonal shape, offers unlimited 
possibilities for smart design, and its use with standard tiles 
makes the creation of exotic and striking patterns even easier. 

This ingenuity, along with exacting quality-control procedures, 
has produced a tile of unexcelled clarity of color and uniformity 
of size. The use of the finest materials available, along with 
constant product-testing in Tiffany’s own laboratories, has pro- 
duced a product acclaimed by buyers everywhere. 

Working on the premise that no detail was too small to be 
overlooked, even the question of grading was carefully thought 
out before going into effect. 

“We feel that the excellence of our grading is the finest in 
the tile industry,” says Mr. Rodriquez. “It is common in the 
industry to break quality into two grades, first and second. 
Our policy of high grading breaks into four grades. This way, we 
can offer top quality in all four grades.” 
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became hectic, Rodriquez started in the 
business of manufacturing tiles. When All 
State Tile Company was merged into 
Tiffany Tile Corporation, he held on to his 
salesmen and his warehouses, in St. Peters- 
burg, Tampa, Miami and Sarasota, all of 
which are still in use. 

During the first year and a half of oper- 
ation, the new corporation concentrated first 
on the fine quality of the product, then on to expanding and cul- 
tivating individual dealers through all the Eastern market. Right 
now, a major factor in the nation’s tile business, the firm employs 
148 skilled factory workers and is producing at the rate of six 
million square feet a year. 

In their efforts to make ceramic tile of exceptional quality, 
even the most minute details were considered. For example, 
Tiffany tiles are just a fraction larger than most, but that fraction 
gives a builder from 5 to 7% more coverage. Making tiles to fit 
standard bathroom fixtures and window sills, without time con- 
suming cutting, was also adopted. All of these details were worked 
out to the practical level that reduces installation time and cuts 
costs, but still resulting in a uniform and attractive tile surface. 

Each of these beautiful tiles derives its ever-growing popu- 
larity from skilled craftsmen, plus the most modern and efficient 
equipment possible. Beginning with the designing, through the 
intricate mixing, pressing under 85 tons of weight, spraying 
ceramic glaze, firing at 1960 degrees F through kilns (130 feet 
in 18 hours) and finally to the rigid inspection and actual ship- 
ping, these tiles receive the ultimate in individual attention. Their 
lasting beauty truly merits the right to the Tiffany slogan, 
“America’s finest ceramic tiles.” 

A fabulous future is already planned by the corporation and 
its outstanding Board of Directors, which includes many influ- 
ential Florida businessmen. Plans to continually open new outlets 
and maintain still more rigid quality control and distribution, are 
already being made. 

With government interest in the construction business and the 
gradual concentration of manufacturers, commercial firms and 
home buyers in Florida, the prediction that over a million struc- 
tures would be built annually is fast becoming a reality. Having 
Tiffany Tile Corporation in Florida, where such enormous growth 
is being recorded, will benefit the state’s rapidly expanding 
economy. 
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= the very beginning of American politics patron- 
age dispensed from the city hall and the county 
courthouse has been the currency of political party 
cohesion. Increasingly in Florida municipal politics is 
becoming nonpartisan. Some 346 mayors preside over 
the affairs of the state’s municipalities. Political party 
politics, as it has been known in the past, is fast dis- 
appearing from the mayor's office and council chambers. 
Add to the loss of the city hall the courthouse and a 
revolution has been completed! 

The emergence of the courthouse as nonpartisan has 
already come to Dade County. Under provisions of 
the home rule charter adopted on May 21, 1957, county 
commissioners are absolved from paying any political 
party assessment. Nor are they required to declare 
their party membership or to be responsible other than 
to conscience for the manner in which they have voted 
in the past or may vote in the future,. In short, county 
commissioner candidates in Dade County bear no party 
label, take no loyalty oath, and pay no political party 
assessment. 

Fearful lest the pattern of nonpartisanship break 
down political party control of the courthouse, the 
Young Democratic Club of Dade County, the G.O.P. 
Campaign Committee of Dade County, Inc., the Dade 
County Young Republican Club, Inc., and the Demo- 
cratic Party of Dade County, by and through the Dade 
County Democratic Executive Committee, brought a 
case to test the constitutionality of the charter provision 
concerning nonpartisanship in county commissioner 
elections. 


Court Upholds Nonpartisanship 


On December 8, 1959, the Florida Supreme Court 
delivered an opinion which is clear in its implication 
and broad in its application. (Dade County V. Young 
Democratic Club of Dade County, Fla. 104 So. 2d 636) 
Calling nonpartisanship an experiment in representa- 
tive government within the constitutional rights of Dade 
County under its metropolitan charter, the Supreme 
Court went on to say that it was especially appropriate 
for a cosmopolitan community like Dade County, “in 
habited by people from everywhere. If the people of 
that area (Dade County) are convinced that they can 
secure better and more capable administrators through 
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By Paul Douglass and Alice McMahon 
Center for Practical Politics—Rollins College 


the medium of a nonpartisan ballot, what right has this 
or any other court to deny them that privilege?” 

The effect of the Supreme Court decision was to 
remove from partisan politics in Dade County a popu- 
lation sector equal to the total populations of 50 other 
counties in the state all added together. 

With city halls moving out of party politics and 
with the precedent set in Dade County for placing the 
county courthouse off limits, political parties find them- 
selves more and more limited to state and national 
orbits. 

Municipal and county nonpartisanship is drying up 
the once generous source of party funds derived from 
candidates filing fees and simultaneously removing 
patronage opportunity to reward party workers. Non- 
partisanship will play an increasing role in Florida 
politics during the 1960s; with roots cut at the bottom 
of the political tree, funds and leadership must descend 
from the foliage. 

One further fact needs to be mentioned—the free- 
wheeling over party lines in both presidential elections 
in the 1950s. In 1952, Florida, which is overwhelmingly 
Democratic in registration, gave almost 100,000 more 
votes to Dwight Eisenhower than to Adlai Stevenson. 
In 1956, Florida gave Ike a 163,578 plurality. Eight 
years of Republican voting for president have had their 
consequences in Florida politics! 


Fractionalized Citizenship 


One of the emergent characteristics of Florida poli- 
tics stems from the increased political skill with which 
special groups of citizens with class interests at stake 
enter into practical politics with the determination to 
be effective. Many groups at work on programs of 
political action proceed from fractionalized concepts 
of citizenship; they accept interest group vehicles as 
necessary avenues for political expression. 

What are labor and business organizations actually 
doing in 1960 Florida politics? Take labor first. 

Aside from the churches, labor unions constitute 
one of the single largest organized sectors of Florida 
life. The membership of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations-affiliates 
stands approximately at 150,000. Of this number some 
80,000 voluntarily associate themselves with the Florida 
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Heading the Florida Federation 
of Young Republicans is William 
Young of St. Petersburg. 


State Federated Labor Council, AFL-CIO. Annually, 
in the late fall, the Council holds its state convention 
for the determination of policies and the election of 
officers. 

The president of the State Labor Council is Frank 
G. Roche, 72, a veteran of some 34 years of faithful 
membership in the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (IEW). The offices of the Council are 
located in Roche’s home, 2500 NW 26th Street, Miami. 
The staff consists of three full-time men: Roche as pres- 
ident; a first vice president; and a secretary-treasurer. 
From Roche’s office Ed Erhart operates as the state 
director of the Committee on Political Education 
(COPE). Roche is an experienced, straight-talking labor 
leader with both a sense of mission and a sense of 
humor. “We don’t endorse candidates very often,” he 
says, “because who believes that our endorsement in 
Florida would in general benefit a candidate!” 

COPE in Florida is made up of local and state com- 
mittees working with a national committee in Wash- 
ington directed by James L. McDevitt. In Florida, as 
in the nation, COPE provides the vehicle through which 
AFL-CIO members exert their collective strength to 
obtain the type of government they want—i.e., laws 
which respect the interests of the working man. COPE 
seeks to inform union members and their neighbors 
about issues and candidates for public office and to 
organize them so they can act upon the information. 
The “political action” training and equipment provided 
by COPE is complete and effective down to the mi- 
nutest detail. The total COPE action kit is probably 
the simplest, most complete, and most workable pro- 
gram outfit yet produced in America. Any student of 
political action in any party will profit by a study of 
the total COPE operational program. COPE asserts 
that it supports worthy candidates regardless of party 
affiliation. Of every dollar voluntarily contributed to 
COPE, half is used by Florida local and state commit- 
tees on political education; the other half is spent by 
national COPE to aid worthy candidates when they 
run for national offices. 


A Trade Union Tradition 
Why is the AFL-CIO in politics? It states its own 
case: “The gains won at the bargaining table can be 
whittled down or wiped out by decisions in Congress, 

















Mrs. Robert Huber, Winter Park, 
is president of the Florida Fed- 
eration of Republican Women. 


in a state legislature, or in a city council. That is where 
the small but powerful core of reactionary business 
groups is attempting to kill labor’s efforts to achieve 
greater welfare and security.” Politics, it needs to be 
pointed out, is a long-time trade union tradition. 

Increasingly, businessmen look upon COPE as a labor 
agency designed to advance the idea that the modern 
corporation is a sort of public utility operation. There- 
fore, government employees and the public should be 
responsible for its operation and a sharing in the re- 
wards! General Electric’s J. J. Wuerthner, Jr., a leader 
in the movement to involve businessmen in practical 
politics at the grass-root precinct level warns: “American 
businessmen—both large and small—had better become 
aware of the dangers to our business system toward 
which COPE is directing its activities.” 

Taking the slogan coined by President Eisenhower 
that “politics ought to be the part-time profession of 
every citizen,” the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in 1959 issued an Action Course in Practical 
Politics. Through the local chambers of commerce 
throughout Florida the Action Course is now being 
studied by business and industrial leaders. The program 
calls for a series of nine 2-hour workshops held weekly 
or bi-weekly for small groups ranging from 12 to 20 
participants. The sessions are conducted by a discus- 
sion leader. The study “kit” includes a series of eight 
pamphlets, case problems in practical politics and work 
assignments. 


Businessmen Cannot Stand on Sidelines 


In the United States there are more than 4,000,000 
individual business firms, ranging from the “Mom-and- 
Pop” corner store to the large corporation. Because 
local chambers of commerce are in direct contact with 
more business and professional leaders than any other 
community organization, the task has been entrusted 
to them in Florida to stimulate and educate men to be- 
come active in politics and to provide them with infor- 
mation that will make their individual efforts more 
effective. Ralph J. Cordiner, General Electric chief, 
says that “businessmen cannot afford the luxury of 
standing quietly on the sidelines while others lead 
Americans down the ‘something-for-nothing’ trail to- 
ward a more regimented and socialized society. Pro- 
fessional managers must learn how to manage their 
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political resources with as much skill as they now man- 
age their material and technical resources.” 

In Florida labor and management are engaged in 
earnest training programs to improve their political 
skills and effectively confront each other at the polls 
on issues and candidates. The result of the activity of 
both is to quicken the political climate and to awaken 
sleeping citizens to civic usefulness. Hence Florida 
politics assumes broader dimensions in discussion and 
participation. 

Women Voters of Florida 


Within the political power structure of Florida the 
League of Women Voters occupies an extraordinary 
and objective positon. It is a membership society or- 
ganized at the local, state, and national levels, with 
any voting-age female citizen eligible for membership. 
A woman joins the League of Women Voters of the 
United States, but works through the local League in 
the field of government in her community, as well as 
on matters of state and national interest. The organi- 
zation in Florida is composed of 22 local leagues. 

The structure of the League approximates the fed- 
eral structure of representative government. Thus it 
provides within itself experiences of practical as well 
as of theoretical value. Local, state, and national boards 
are elected to carry out the decisions made by members 
in annual meetings, state conventions, and the biennial 
national convention. The League at all levels has a 
single purpose: to promote political responsibility 
through informed and active participation of citizens 
in government. 

The League itself is non-partisan. It does not sup- 
port or oppose candidates or political parties. Encour- 
aging members to work as individuals in the political 
party of their choice, it, however, protects its non- 
partisanship policy by a rule that members do not 
work actively in their parties while serving on the board. 
During 1960 Florida may see League board members 
resigning political party positions to maintain their 
non-partisan status. Likewise, board members may re- 
sign from the boards to engage actively in political cam- 
paigns of specific candidates. When a woman accepts 
an office, she understands that she has assumed a re- 
sponsibility for non-partisanship. 

Of the 128,000 members of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States, some 2800 members live in 
Florida. Since the League is a volunteer organization, 
it pays no salaries to officers or directors—national, state, 
or local. League funds are spent only for League work. 
Of a combined total annual budget at the three League 
levels of less than $1% million, more than $3 out of $5 
are spent by local leagues in their own communities. 
Another 25 per cent is paid out by state leagues, while 
15 per cent is expended at the national level. About 
33 per cent of the League’s revenue comes from mem- 
ship dues assessed by local leagues. The remainder of 
the funds comes from contributions by members and 
public-spirited citizens outside the League. Annually, 
local leagues adopt budgets which include voluntary 
pledges for the support of state and national leagues. 

The League divides its program into three parts: (1) 
a current agenda specifying items for concentrated 
study and concerted action; (2) continuing responsibil- 
ities identifying positions on local, state, and national 
issues to which the League has given sustained atten- 
tion and on which it may continue to take action; and 
(3) principles expressing fundamental ideas on govern- 
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The League Is a Major Thought-Force in Florida Politics . 





ment supported by the League as a whole. These prin- 
ciples provide authority for the adoption of local, state, 
and national current agenda. 

The League of Women Voters—an action group from 
its inception— historically is an outgrowth of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association. Founded 
in 1920 upon the ratification of the 19th Amendment 
giving women the right to vote, the League established 
local units in Florida in the 1920s. In the late 1930s 
the local units were joined together on the state level 
as the League of Women Voters of Florida. 

By the judicial study of issues and candidates, the 
League develops and disseminates authentic informa- 
tion. Its members take vertebrate positions on issues 
after earnest and fact-based deliberations. Thus the 
League becomes a major constructive thought-force in 
Florida politics. Its articulate and communicative mem- 
bers know what positions they hold on issues and what 
candidates support those issues. Moreover, the women 
know why they hold such positions; they are never 
reluctant to argue persuasively on the basis of their 
principles and democratically agreed-upon positions. 


League Leadership 


It is quite natural to find League members in out- 
standing positions of public leadership. Three women 
may be taken as representative. Kathryn Abbey Hanna 
(Winter Park) brought to the League her distinguished 
professional experience as a political scientist. She has 
served as chairman of the State Library Board (1943- 
1950); as a member of the Florida Constitutional Ad- 
visory Commission; is presently a member, like John 
Pennekamp, of the Florida Board of Parks and Histori- 
cal Memorials; and has been one of the close friends of 
Governor Collins. In 1958 she submitted to the Gov- 
ernor a survey of historical sites and markers in the 
State. Beth Johnson (Orlando) was elected in 1957 from 
Orange County and is now the only woman member 
in the House of Representatives, Tallahassee. She has 
distinguished herself by the thoroughness of her home- 
work, by her successful sincerity in legislative negotia- 
tion, and the public respect which she has earned by 
her legislative performance. Louise Killen (Orlando) 
is an active member of the State Merit Council and 
served as state president of the League. 

Within the structure of the League, members tend 
to find places of service for which their special talents 
fit them or to which they may be drafted by the logic 
of the situation. Thus, for example, Sara Howden (Win- 
ter Park) and Vanessa Gill (Tampa), the current state 
president, concern themselves primarily with organiza- 
tional affairs. On the other hand, Gladys Beirne (Clear- 
water), Frances Kilroe (Winter Park), Edna Miller (Or- 
lando), and Maxine Baker (Miami) have a natural apti- 
tude for research and thoughtful penetration of issues 
looking forward to decision-making sessions of the 
League on its three levels. Because of her location and 
professional specialization, Juanita Gibson (Tallahassee) 
is of special value in the field of legislation. 

Of unusual significance is the Warrene Piper Me- 
morial which provides a revolving fund for special pub- 
lications of the League. The effective brochure dealing 
with the reapportionment issue is an example of such 
a publication. 

The League of Women Voters of Florida is prob- 
ably the most influential single voluntary instrumental- 
ity in the political power structure of the State. | End 
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Architect Morris Lapidus claims that the old- 
fashioned barber chair is the most comfortable 
and utilitarian chair ever invented and follows 
his conviction by placing one in his Miami 
Beach office. 


iia is gaining increasing 
recognition as an important opera- 
tional weapon of business—a weapon 
that does big things in such fields as 
sales, public relations and employee 
morale. 

More and more corporations are 
putting up distinctive corporate 
headquarters — buildings so distinc- 
tive that they tend to become iden- 
tified with the company and vice 
versa. 

And as the trend grows, it bears 
out the words of an architect who 
has been preaching the importance 
of architecture to business for years. 

To most of those who have heard 
of him, Morris Lapidus has been 
solidly identified as a sort of Mi- 
chaelangelo of the hotel-designing 
business. His magnificent creations 
dominate the skyline along Hotel 
Row of the Gold Coast in Miami 
Beach and points north. Whether 
you care for them esthetically, you're 
forced to admit that there's a dis- 
tinctiveness, a flair, about such Lapi- 
dus-designed resort hotels as the 
Americana, Fontainebleau, Eden 
Roc and others in that area. 

What’s more, Lapidus is by no 
means restricted to Florida locations 
as the settings for his architectural 
resort confectionery. His spectacular 
hotel creations are springing up 
throughout the Caribbean—the Ara- 
wak in Ocho Rios on Jamaica’s north 
coast, the Aruba-Caribbean in the 
Dutch possession of Aruba and 
others. 

Certainly, Lapidus’ theories about 
the sales magnetism of striking archi- 
tecture applies strongly in the tour- 


ist business. His hotels are monu- 
ments to his theory that architecture 
is a potent sales tool and that dis- 
tinctiveness of a building’s design 
“identifies” it almost indelibly in the 
public consciousness. These hotels 
literally sell themselves to potential 
vacationers. 

But Lapidus does not confine his 
theories about the relationship of 
business and architecture to the re- 
sort business. He thinks that “good 
architecture is good business” for 
any business. 

It’s a truism that business has 
five primary functions — engineering, 
sales, production, administration and 
accounting. Lapidus thinks that good 
architecture plays a vital role in all 
five. 

“A sound structure permits in- 
creased efficiency on the part of ex- 
ecutives and workers as well as in- 
creased efficiency for all mechanical 
facilities — whether they be heavy 
factory machines or light office 
equipment.” 

To Lapidus, a piece of architec- 
tural work is strongly dramatic. 
That's not surprising. He started out 
to study for a career in the theatre, 
by studying dramatics at New York 
University. Later, he became so fas- 
cinated with the stage-design end 
of dramatics that he switched to the 
school of architecture of Columbia 
University. He became so caught up 
with the dramatic possibilities of de- 
signing buildings that he has con- 
centrated on architecture ever since. 

His break came when, doing some 
routine drawings in an architectural 
firm where he was “apprenticing,” 
he got into an argument with the 
chief draftsman. The senior partner 
overheard the row, showed Lapidus 
into his office. After hearing the 
young man out, the boss, instead of 
firing him, told Lapidus to go ahead 
with his own idea in the matter. 


First Designed Store-Fronts 


He began, a few years later, tak- 
ing store-front designing on a free- 
lance basis while working days for 
architectural firms. Most architects 
then looked down their noses at such 
design work. Lapidus made such a 
success of these that he went into 
business for himself. One of his first 
jobs as an independent architect, he 
recalls with a smile, was to design 
the bathrooms in the servants’ quar- 
ters of the Vanderbilt estate on Long 
Island. 

Lapidus, 57, will celebrate his 
thirtieth anniversary in the architec- 
tural profession this year—1960. 

He is the senior partner of the firm 
of Morris Lapidus, Kornblath, Harle 
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and Liebman, a thoroughly creative 
aggregation with offices in New York 
and Miami Beach. He's in one or 
the other from about 8:30 a.m. until 
5:30 or 6 p.m., when he’s not travel- 
ing—a thing he does a lot of. He 
has the trick of working at top speed 
without ever seeming to be rushed. 
He has a passion that almost 
amounts to obsession for detail—in 
some of his hotels, he supervised 
even the selection of tiny tiles and 
little wall decorations in public 
rooms. 

He and his wife, Bea, live in a one- 
bedroom apartment on Venetian 
Way, between Miami and Miami 
Beach — they've lived there since 
moving to Florida permanently six 
years ago. But they will move into 
an apartment house in which Lapi- 
dus has an interest in Miami Beach. 
They have two sons, Richard, 27, a 
radio executive and Alan, 24, who is 
studying architecture at his father’s 
alma mater, Columbia. 

The major service which architec- 
ture can perform for a business or- 
ganization—that is, beyond the basic 
consideration of providing shelter 
from the elements—is as a sales tool, 
Lapidus believes. 

The biggest aspect of this is in 





New Florida 
Corporations 


If you are interested in keep- 
ing tabs on all new Florida 
corporations being organized, 
ask us about Florida Trend’s 
NEW FLORIDA CORPORA- 
TIONS LISTING SERVICE. 


For an example of how this 
information is compiled see 
page 29. 


Corporations are being formed 
in Florida at the rate of more 
than 1000 per month. Let 
Florida Trend show you how 
you can use this information 
to great advantage. Write or 
phone us today. Florida Trend, 
Phone 8-1885, P. O. Box 150, 
Tampa, Fla. 
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He Even Chose Tiny Tiles for Some of His Hotels. . . 


the establishment of the building as 
a part of a firm’s “corporate image” 
—that constantly discussed fetish of 
the public relations trade. A strik- 
ingly designed building is a com- 
panys biggest and most important 
and most lasting billboard—the first 
and most lasting impression many 
thousands of people have of a com- 
pany, says Lapidus. 


Advertising Value 


Now, corporate identity with a 
building is nothing exactly new—the 
Chrysler Building and Woolworth 
Building have been standing for 
decades. But more and more cor- 
porations, both major and minor, are 
turning today to this form of perma- 
nent and dramatic advertisement. 
Millions of people speak with awe 
and admiration of the Seagram 
Building or Lever House in New 
York. In Florida, there’s no way of 
estimating the advertising value of 
such striking, eye-arresting buildings 
as Jacksonville’s Prudential Building 
or the new home of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami. 

None of the forementioned were 
Lapidus creations, it so happens. But 
a building designed by his firm, and 
recently completed, bears out com- 
pletely his theories about the inter- 
relationship of architecture and bus- 
iness. 

The building, in downtown Brook- 
lyn, houses the headquarters of the 
America Fore Insurance Group. It 
exemplifies the Lapidus flair for the 
dramatic in building design. Clean- 
lined, with a ceramic exterior wall 
with the tiles set in random mixture 
of four shades of gray, the 15-story 
building dominates the Borough Hall 
section of Brooklyn. 

Buildings like this sometimes serve 
a vital community-service role, Har- 
old Liebman, who was architect for 
the American Fore project, points 
out. The building has acted as a 
catalytic agent in a neighborhood 
that was feeling the ravages of de- 
terioration. As a result, its comple- 
tion has encouraged more new build- 
ing in the area — so that property 
values in general in the area are al- 
most sure to improve. 

Other advantages of dramatic cor- 
porate architecture include the ex- 
perience that corporations can hire 
and hold higher calibre workers at 
all levels in buildings that build an 
employee’s pride in his firm and his 
sense of identification with it. Fur- 
thermore, careful designing with a 
flair to it will probably slow the ob- 
solescence rate of a building, keep 
it fresh and modern and functional 





for many added years. 

A list of current projects of the 
Lapidus firm fills almost two pages, 
includes new work on two Florida 
hotels—the Colonial Plaza in Orlando 
and the Indies House in Duck Key- 
plus alterations on some existing 
Lapidus creations along the Gold 
Coast. There is also a variety of 
other projects ranging from the huge 
Schine Center—a city within a city | 
in Los Angeles—to bowling alleys, 
community swimming pools, hotels 
and motels in several states, depart- 
ment stores, apartment houses and 
even a home for the aged in New 
York, among others. 

But a project of the firm that has 
not yet been finalized is one that 
is likely to be among the most daring 
and dramatic experiments in the 
design - merchandising _ relationship 
ever attempted in Florida. 

Shopping Mall 

That's the plan to bar all automo- 
tive traffic from Lincoln Road, and 
to convert the famed Miami Beach 
shopping thoroughfare into a de- 
lightfully landscaped pedestrian 
shopping mall. 

Lapidus, you can be sure, was in 
the forefront of those who favor the 
experiment. His firm has designed 
the outline of what the Mall can 
become—a long, wide expanse of 
gardens lushly landscaped in the 
tropical motif, punctuated with love- 
ly pools and fountains and with 
sheltered walkways for use on days 
when the weather is inclement. 
Lapidus also envisages “exhibit areas 
and show windows to house con- 
stantly changing exhibits of an ex- 
citing nature and popular appeal.” 
He thinks that industries, profes- 
sions, states and nations would be 
delighted to contribute eye-catching 
displays for these exhibit spaces 
which would be seen by millions. 

There’s serious talk that the Mall 
may be a reality by next July (1960). 
Even if it’s delayed beyond that date, 
the chances that the Mall will even- 
tually come into existence are con- 
sidered extremely good, in contrast 
to some of the visionary plans for 
grandiose projects that have been 
kicking around the Greater Miami 
for decades. 

The Mall will be a major test of 
some of Lapidus’ theories of the in- 
timate relationship of architecture 
and sales. The project is as frankly 
motivated by the desire for increased 
sales as any project can be. And the 
“medicine” prescribed to lift sales is 
a dramatic and revolutionary appli- 
cation of design. End 
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NORTHWEST 
a EY way. 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
December, 1959 117,859,630 1,229,051 
November, 1959 99,720,269 917,104 
Increase 18.19% 34.01% 
December, 1958 97,517,757 1,050,069 
Increase 20.86% 17.04% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,257,881,717 11,553,159 
Year to Date, 1958 1,116,743,451 9,989,217 
Increase 12.64% 15.66% 
WEST COAST 
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Gross Sales Taxes Collected m4 Ronan 


December, 1959 237,565,768 3,597,938 # 
November, 1959 207,606,828 3,030,264 \f 
Increase 14.43% 18.73% | 5 
December, 1958 228,328,576 3,042,632 bil 

Increase 4.05% 18.25% 
Year to Date, 1959 2,452,906,845 33,432,450 
Year to Date, 1958 2,160,634,808 28,107,280 
Increase 13.53% 18.95% 
CENTRAL 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 

December, 1959 182,151,442 2,587 464 

November, 1959 159,324,873 2,061,074 
Increase 14.33% 25.54% 

December, 1958 167,096,142 2,242,017 
Increase 9.01% 15.41% 

Year to Date, 1959 1,949,884,714 25,018,412 

Year to Date, 1958 1,675,487,808 20,671,292 
Increase 16.38% 21.03% 
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Sales By Markets 












Sates Tax Division—State Comptroller 
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Gross Sales Taxes Collected # ORIN 

December, 1959 175,785,492 1,972,205 
November, 1959 148,977,644 1,755,170 

Increase 17.99% 12.37% 
December, 1958 176,675,619 1,951,129 

Increase — .50% 1.08% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,894,416,269 20,268,025 
Year to Date, 1958 1,729,753,216 17,671,844 

Increase 9.52% 14.69% 


LOWER EAST COAST 








Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
December, 1959 496,275,047 6,781,342 
November, 1959 355,204,592 5,068,176 
Increase 39.72% 33.80% 
December, 1958 437,789,800 5,939,483 
Increase 13.36% 14.17% 
Year to Date, 1959 4,548,955,814 62,311,041 
Year to Date, 1958 4,036,010,907 55,232,288 
Increase 12.71% 12.82% a 


STATE TOTALS 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
December, 1959 1,396,985,789 17,295,497 
November, 1959 1,092,956,643 13,703,699 
Increase 27.82% 26.21% 
December, 1958 1,279,121,297 15,115,591 
Increase 9.21% 14.42% 
Year to Date, 1959 13,748,896,168 162,795,197 
Year to Date, 1958 11,877,563,326 136,194,793 
Increase 15.76% 19.53% _ 
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Cinderella International Executive 
Buys Firm’s Controlling Interest 


ss MPM INVESTMENT Company 
of Pueblo, Colorado has sold con- 
trolling interest in Cinderella Inter- 
national Company, Inc., national 
home-party plan selling firm with 
headquarters in Orlando, to Mere- 
dith Dobry, the company’s vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales. 

Dobry, who didn’t disclose the 
price paid for the 2,500 shares of 
stock that changed hands, has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, and will serve as corporate 
president and treasurer. 

William Deitenbeck, Orlando, 
Cinderella’s advertising and promo- 
tion manager, has been promoted to 
vice president and general manager 
and is also a member of the board 
of directors. 


ea A MIAMI MANUFACTURER of 
precision gears has been purchased 
by Detroit Gray Iron and Steel 
Foundries, Inc. 

The Florida firm, known as Florida 
Gears and Systems Inc., was ac- 
quired by the Detroit firm for 20,000 





ARE YOU GROWING? 


If you are, you should explore 
leasebacks, public financing, or 
merger possibilities, or you may want 
to acquire another company. 


We are specialists with years of 
experience in mergers, acquisitions, 
and corporate financing, as well as 
industrial properties and leasebacks. 
We'd like to discuss your situation 


with you—no obligation of course. 
 < DEVELOPMENT CO. 
NELSON O. BURT, President 


234 Biscayne Boulevard FR 1-3592 
Miami, Florida 


C4 INDUSTRIAL 
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shares of Detroit Gray stock plus 
payment of some $75,000 of the Mi- 
ami company’s obligations. 

Florida Gear's products are used 
largely in electronics devices. The 
company has 17,000 square feet of 
floor space, a payroll of 35 employees 
and annual sales volume of about 


$500,000. 


as HORNE'’S ENTERPRISES, INC., 
known for its chain of highway stores 
which specialize in pecan candies, is 
offering over $1 million of its com- 
mon stock. 

The company and its subsidiaries 
did $1,534,326 the first 10 months 
of this fiscal year and had a profit 
of 51 cents per share. The new issue 
of 235,000 shares, to be sold at $5.50, 
will bring the outstanding shares to 
450,000 when sold. The company 
operates 17 stores, six in Florida. 

The company plans to use the 
money to construct 20 new stores, 
remodel present stores, and increase 
and improve its manufacturing facil- 
ities at Bayard, Fla., and also to in- 
crease inventories and buy new 
trucks, equipment, etc. 

Principal underwriters of the stock 
are Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 
and The Johnson, Lane, Space Corp. 


as YOCAM' BATTERIES, INC., 
Tampa, one of the nation’s largest 
independent battery manufacturers 
has recently offered 10,000 shares of 
its common stock through local bro- 
kerage firms. The company has split 
its common stock 40 for 1 and the 
new shares were offered at $6.00. 
This issue will bring Yocam’s out- 
standing issue to 124,891. 

Last fiscal year Yocam and its sub- 
sidiaries had sales of $2,865,709 


against $2,365,202 in 1958. Profits 
based on the new split were 81 cents 
in 1959 against 47 cents in 1958. 
Yocam now operates actively in Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. The company 
has branch offices in Tampa, Jack- 
sonville, Miami, Pensacola, and Co- 
lumbus, Ga. The additional working 
capital will be used to expand the 
company’s channels of distribution 
and sales. 


se TWO FLORIDA ELECTRON. 
ICS firms have asked the Securities 
& Exchange Commission to register 
new stock issues. 

Soraban Engineering Co. of Mel- 
bourne seeks an OK to market 100,- 
000 shares of Class A common at a 
price to be determined later. Under- 
writing would be headed by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. Outstanding common 
of the company now sells for around 
$14. 

Proceeds would be used to acquire 
land, build more plant facilities, pur- 
chase more tooling and other equip- 
ment and reduce bank loans. Loca- 
tions in Florida, Puerto Rico and 
California are under consideration 
for the new site. 

Soraban has 146,868 Class A and 
287,484 Class B shares outstanding. 
For the year ended Sept. 30, sales 
were $1.2 million and net $135,000. 
For the year previous, comparable 
figures were $826,000 and $11,660. 

Sunair Electronics Inc. of Fort 
Lauderdale seeks to sell 200,000 
shares of common through North- 
eastern Investors Corp. of New York 
at $3. Proceeds would go toward 
purchase of more equipment, in- 
crease inventories, build added fa- 
cilities and increase working capital. 
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FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company 

12/58 2/59 4/59 
American Fidelity sae pas 7% 
American Heritage Life 13 11% 12% 
Arvida 11 13% 17% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 52 51% 
Automatic Merchandising % % % 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64% 64 
Chemex sone oven -_ 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 5% 5% 
First Research Corp. pune mae ee 
Florida National Bank 64 69% 74 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 14% 18% 
Florida Telephone 26% 28% 30 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 2% 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% #2383% 22% 
Home Owner's Life 7% 7 & 
Horne’s 
Houston Common 18% 20% 22% 
Houston Debs. 84% 88% 86 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 14% 3% 
Jackson's Minit Markets 6% 7% 
Jim Walter Corporation 27% 28% 32% 
Mackey Air Lines 3% 2% 3s 
Miami Window Corp. —_ 
Pearce-Uible Co. eose cone —_ 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 7% 1% 75 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 18% 20% 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. sa _— iad 
Ryder Systems 41% 41% 56% 


Simplicity 
Southeast Telephone 


State Bank of Jax on 28 29 


Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7% 7 9% 
Tampa Marine “1% 1% 1% 
Transitron oune as, oer 
U. S. Sugar 32% 32% 32 
Wometco 

*Split 


Month End Bids 


6/59 8/59 
6% 8% 
9% 10% 
19% 17% 

51% 651% 

% % 

64 65% 
2% 2 
6 5% 
717% 88% 
12 12% 
25% 380% 
2% 1% 
22 23% 
8% 8% 
18% 16% 
87 88% 
3% 3% 
6% 5% 
33% 30 
2% 2% 

3% 
63 5% 

21% 19% 
59% 29%* 
29 29 
10 9% 
1% 1 
31 33 5% 

11% 


Source—Pierce, Carrison, 


9/59 10/59 
9% 11% 
11% 11% 
16% 15% 
52 53% 
5% 5% 
69% 72% 
2% 2% 
6 6 
84% 86% 
12% 12% 
29% 29% 
1% 1% 
22 23% 
1% 8% 
15% 14% 
87 86% 
3% 3% 
5% 5% 
28 32 
2% 3% 
3% 2% 
6 6 
16% 18% 
28% 25% 
29% 29% 
8% 8% 
1 1% 
31% 27% 
11% 11% 


11/59 
12% 
9% 
15% 
53% 
% 
73% 
2% 

6 


89% 
11% 
28% 


1% 
21% 


8% 


14 

83% 
3% 
6% 

30% 
1% 


a 


6 
23 


29% 
29% 


11% 
% 


12% 


39% 
36% 


12% 


Wulbern, Inc. 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


PERIOD 


Quar. Oct. 31 
Year Sept. 30 
52 wks. Oct. 31 
6 mos. Nov. 28 
Quar. Sept. 30 


9 mos. Sept. 30 
11 mos. Nov. 30 
f-Year Dec. 31 

Quar. Dec. 3 

9 mos. Dec. 31 


Quar. Nov. 29 
9 mos. Nov. 29 
6 mos. Oct. 31 

Year Sept. 30 
f-Year Dec. 31 


Year Sept. 30 
11 mos. Nov. 30 
f-Year Dec. 31 
6 mos. Nov. 30 
11 mos. Nov. 30 


COMPANY 


Air Control Products 
Air Products, Inc. 
Armour & Co. 

Atlas Sewing Centers 
Capital Airlines 


Capital Airlines 

Florida East Coast Rwy. 
Florida Power & Lt. 
General Foods 

General Foods 


Grand Union Co. 
Grand Union Co. 
Miami Extruders, Inc. 
Piper Aircraft Corp. 
Rayonier, Inc. 


Salada-Shirriff-Horsey 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 
Southern Company 
Southern Materials 
Southern Railway 


Swift & Co. Year Oct. 31 
Tampa Electric f-Year Dec. 31 
United States Sugar Year Dec. 31 


NET INCOME 
1959 1958 
471,927 

1,404,947 1,402,018 
14,066,731 5,559,542 
697 404,400 
d186,192 514,874 
d810,828 d313,737 
44,034,216 d2,896,557 
27,064,440 24,773,027 
13,769,000 11,741,000 
43,507,000 37,082,000 
1,704,054 1,402,033 
5,524,731 4,581,787 
159,361 106,798 

2,781,871 2,188,33 
13,350,000 3,601,754 
1,423,197 1,127,162 

15,068,407 13,432,26 
43,196,965 38,234,245 
658,000 755,000 
28,374,000 25,561,911 
n19,067,844 p10,048,372 
5,605,004 4,750,088 
j3,409,627 2,806,170 


PER. COM. SH. 
1959 1958 
36 
b1.12 b1.16 
2.73 91.08 
-56 c.51 
57 
1.93 91.75 
1.12 95 
3.54 3.03 
.40 9.36 
1.30 91.18 
3.00 2.36 
a2.35 a.65 
.68 g.60 
3.12 2.76 
1.92 1.81 
b.79 b.92 
3.95 3.52 
3.20 1.70 
98 g.89 
2.23 1.83 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. (b) Based on the average number of shares outstanding 


during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss 


(f) Preliminary report. (g) Ad- 


justed to reflect stock split or stock dividends. (j) Includes $252,470 non-recurring special credit 
reduction of prior year’s depreciation allowance. (n) Excludes special charge of $2,000,000. (p) Excludes 
special charge of $921,848 and is for 53 weeks ended November |. 








How Much Insurance? 


When we surveyed FLORIDA 
TREND’s circulation recently 
we asked: 


“How much insurance is in 
force on your life? 


Percentagewise here is how 
the representative group of 
TREND readers answered that 
question: 


Under $20,000 20.5% 


$20,090 to $49,000 41.5% 
$50,000 to $99,000 22.3% 
Over $100,000 15.7% 


We also discovered that in the 
vast majority of cases (75.4%) 
these readers are top influences 
in purchasing insurance utilized 
within their own businesses. 


This 24-page booklet, “Buying 


Influence and _ Readership 
Evaluation” answers many 
questions about top Florida 


executives and their companies. 
For a free copy write Florida 
Trend, P. O. Box 150, Tampa. 


FLORIDA 
tre 170 MAGAZINE 
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Thinking of Florida 
Think of Beil & Hough 


@ UNDERWRITERS 
© TRADERS 
@ SECURITIES 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Beil & tlouan 


@ 350 First Ave. No. - St. Petersburg 
Phone 5-4601 

@ 615 Court Street - Clearwater 
Phone 3-7181 

@ 120 W. Pine Street - Orlando 
Phone CH 1-2106 








. 


Send for FREE Booklet, “Initial Public 
Financing for the Small Business” 


Company Name: 





Attention: 





Street Address 





City 


4a ee ee ee eee eee oe 
ween ee es 


__ State 
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TARGET... 
ox 








for discerning 


ma 
\ light indus- 

. trial plant 

‘ management 

\ seeking 

\ location... 

. or 

Site . relocation 
Selection § . on 
Plant . Florida’s 
Location r! West 
Financing wf Coast 






The Elmer J. Krauss Organization, inc. 


3300 Skyway Blvd., N. St. Petersburg 
HEmlock 5-2128 


DEVELOPERS OF 


JOE'S CREEK 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 
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Finance... 





ass FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT 
CO. earnings hit an all-time high in 
1959. That was the highlight of a 
report by McGregor Smith, chair- 
man of the board of the big Miami- 
based utility. Smith said that net 
income was almost 10% ahead of the 
1958 figure. Exact figures were $27,- 
064,440, or $1.93 per share in 1959, 
versus net income of $24,773,027 
($1.75 per share) for 1958. 


eeA RARITY in multi-story devel- 
opments, the Edgewater Arms coop- 
erative apartment residence in Fort 
Lauderdale is now free and clear 
from all mortgages and other en- 
cumbrances just eleven months after 
completion. 

Radice Construction Corporation, 
developers of the project, Florida’s 
third tallest building, announced 
payment of a $1,200,009 building 
loan to the First National Bank, Fort 
Lauderdale, which completely freed 
the $3 million, 20-story high water- 
front structure. 

Now over 90 per cent sold out on 
an all-cash-per-apartment sales pol- 
icy with no financing, the Edgewater 
Arms was the first Florida venture 
for Radice Construction which main- 
tains offices in Fort Lauderdale and 
headquarters in White Plains, N. Y. 


as THE FIRSTAMERICA Develop- 
ment Corporation has announced its 
first public stock issue with an offer- 
ing of 300,000 shares of common 
stock for sale to the public at $1.59 
per share. 

The Hollywood - based Florida 


land development organization has 
extensive holdings in Volusia Coun- 
ty, (New Smyrna Acres), and options 
on further tracts in the Melbourne. 
Cape Canaveral area, (Washington 
Heights). The company also has an 
active and wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Construction Corporation of Florida, 
(“CCF”), one of the largest land 
improvement companies in South 
Florida. 

The underwriter for the issue jis 
the Palm Beach Investment Co. Inc., 
of Palm Beach, W. T. Anderson, 
president. The securities are being 
offered to bonafide residents of the 
State of Florida only. 

If all the shares of common stock 
offered are sold, the aggregate pro- 
ceeds to the company will be $369,- 
000 after payment of the underwrit- 
ing commissions and deduction of 
expenses of the issue, estimated but 
not to exceed $22,500. 


oaA NEW NATIONAL BANK in 
Tampa has been authorized by the 
office of the U.S. Comptroller of 
Currency at Washington. The Na- 
tional Bank of Tampa will be the 
fifth national bank to serve the city, 
which also is served by nine state 
banks. 

William Earl Thompson, Tampa 
attorney and a director of the bank, 
said the new institution will be capi- 
talized at $700,000 and that plans 
call for the issuance of 40,090 shares 
of stock at $17.50 a share. He added 
that the bank is erecting a $275,000 
building scheduled for completion 
by next September. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


cay 
Daytona Beach 61,632 
Fort Lauderdale 233,462 
Gainesville 44,236 
Jacksonville 891,730 
Key West 18,806 
Lakeland 93,671 
Greater Miami 1,440,503 
Orlando 286,695 
Pensacola 96,061 
St. Petersburg 251,849 
Tampa 474,924 
West Palm Beach 142,885 
FLORIDA 5,986,038 
GEORGIA 4,203,790 
ALABAMA 2,457,259 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of At!anta 


PERCENT CHANGE 


ovember December 1959 from 1958 
1959 1958 12 months 

56,701 61,525 +7 
199,581 236,292 +9 
40,139 38,658 +t 
761,621 835,357 +12 
16,939 16,985 +-1] 
73,221 79,621 -+-15 
1,267,291 1,374,300 +13 
232,110 253,245 +26 
81,698 89,903 +10 
222,582 241,517 +18 
400,326 463,817 +16 
132,418 151,499 +11 
5,168,820 5,500,332 +15 
3,696,675 3,952,916 +13 
2,153,892 2,267,351 +12 
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NEW FLORIDA CORPORATIONS 


This is a partial list of new corpo- 
rations filed with the Secretary of 
State, Tallahassee. Incorporations in 
Florida are currently totalling more 
than 1000 per month. To receive the 
complete list each month published 
in booklet form with the same data 
given as those listed here, write 
FLORIDA TREND, NEW INCOR- 
PORATION LISTING SERVICE, 
P.O. Box 150, Tampa, for subscrip- 
tion price and details. 

NOTE: Figure given is capitaliza- 
tion value, names given are incorpo- 
rators, and in most cases they are 
officers and directors, and date given 
is date that the corporation charter 
was filed with the Secretary of State. 
While most of these companies rep- 
resent new businesses, some are in- 
corporations of established partner- 
ships, proprietorships, or corpora- 
tions formed for special business 
purposes. 


FLORIDA BATTERY COMPANY, Fort 
Lauderdale, $10,000. Batteries, auto, avia- 
tion, marine. Walter Morris, Jerome Wertz, 
Carl N. Hiller, all Fort Lauderdale, 
1/25/60 


MAX SMITH & SONS, INC., Lutz, $20,- 
000. Farm and Dairy products. Max C. 
Smith, Margaret S. Smith, David J. Smith, 
Charlie C. Smith, all Lutz 1/25/60 


FLORIDA FIBRE CO., INC., Miami. 
$20,000. Fibre, etc. Irving M. Wolff, Irving 
Yelen, Ruth I. Garvey, all Miami. 1/25/60 


MELLOWSWEET, INC., Golden Beach. 
$10,000. Food products. Spiros Pappay- 
lion, Joseph Ryan Missett, Golden Beach, 


Dawson J. Brown, N. Miami Beach. 
1/27/60 
HAMPTON, INC., Naples. $5,000. Gen- 


eral engineering, surveys, fields of science 
and technology. L. L. Hampton, Gertrude 
E. Wichern, Alvarene Bryan, all Naples. 
1/29/60 


POLK HILLS, INC., Lakeland, $60,000. 
Real Estate and Construction. J. L. Ewell, 
M. Alerman, Jr., Cecil B. Smith, all Lake- 
land. 1/11/60 


D AND W AIR CONDITIONING AND 
REFRIGERATION, INC., Panama City, 
$10,000. Air conditioning and refrigeration. 
Robert E. Dillon, Robert E. White, C. H. 
Abbott, all Panama City. 1/11/60 


FLORIDA ENGINEERING  ASSOCI- 
ATES OF TALLAHASSEE, INC., Talla- 
hassee. $6,000. Engineering and construc- 
tion. J. H. Dowling, Sr., Jess C. Palmer, 
Tallahassee, Max W. Kilbourn, Wewa- 
hitchka. 1/12/60 


HAYNES, INC., Mount Dora. $4,500. 
Lumber, hardware, building materials, ce- 


ment, etc. Joe Swift, Glen L. Brown, 
Arnold C. Haynes, all Mount Dora. 
1/12/60. 


WHIDDEN PRODUCTS, INC., Jackson- 
ville. $10,000. Boat paddles, blades, boat 
propulsion equipment, etc. T. D..Whidden, 
Sr., Sidney C. Whidden, Edith Whidden, 
all Jacksonville. 1/13/60 


PRE-CAST CONCRETE SYSTEMS, INC., 
Orlando. $10,000. Concrete products, etc. 
Everett I. Reardon, David P. Snyder, Eva 
Love Reardon, all Orlando. 1/16/60. 


FLORIDA POOL PRODUCTS, INC., 
Clearwater. $2,500. Swimming pools, sup- 
plies, chemicals, etc. Janice D. Livesay, 
Joe S. Everett, J. Tweed McMullen, all 
Clearwater. 1/16/60 


THE RANDOLPH FURNITURE COR- 
PORATION, Jacksonville. $105,000. Fur- 
niture business. W. R. Gavin, J. R. Broad- 
way. F. L. Ungerott, all Chicago, IIl. 
1/18/60 


McMULLEN - ADAMS GLASS COM- 
PANY, INC., Tampa. $10,000. Plate glass, 
etc. Reuben F. McMullen, Robert E. 
Adams, Carl R. Weisheit, all Tampa. 
1/21/60 


FRED HEINEMANN AND _ ASSOCI- 
ATES, INCORPORATED, Jacksonville. 
$7,000. Electric systems, equipment, etc. 
George B. Mullin, Gerard B. Giguere, 
Catherine Ferentine, all Detroit, Mich. 
1/21/60. 


OUR BOWLING, INC., Stuart. $150,000. 
Bowling alley and restaurant. T. L. Rem- 
ley, David L. Remley, Harry B. Donley, 
Stuart, T. L. and David L. Remley, St 
Louis, Mo. 1/22/60 


SUWANNEE TRACTOR CO., Live Oak. 
$10,000. Farm implements, machinery, 
supplies, etc. F. L. Kennon, F. L. Kennon, 
Jr., Lake City, R. M. Kennon, Tifton, Ga. 
1/22/60 


aaj. E. DAVIS AND ASSOCIATES 
have bought an entire block of 150,- 

shares of Stockton, Whatley, 
Davin and Co., Jacksonville, for 
$1,650,000. Davis, chairman of the 
board of the huge Winn-Dixie 
Stores, Inc., said the purchase was 

.. strictly an investment in a com- 
pany which we think has an excel- 
lent future.” 

Stockton, Whatley, Davin and Co. 
is Florida’s largest mortgage com- 
pany, having offices in 11 Florida 
cities and in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
This sale will bring the company’s 
outstanding stock to 830,432 shares. 


asA NEW SECURITIES invest- 
ment company has been organized 
in St. Petersburg. Its name is Mu- 
tual Funds Incorporated. Offices are 
at 209 First Street North. 

Jack Lacey, former advertising 
man and financial writer, is presi- 
dent; M. A. Wagner, of St. Peters- 
burg, is vice president and Dody 
Baldash, St. Petersburg, is secretary 
and assistant treasurer. The board 
of directors consists of the above 
together with Eileen Boston, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Junior Investors of America, Inc., 
is a corporation owned by Mutual 
Funds Incorporated and is organized 
for the purpose of promoting spon- 
sorships of accumulative investment 
programs in American industry for 
minors. It will operate through Mu- 
tual Funds Incorporated in Florida 
and throughout the rest of the coun. 
try through registered brokers and 
distributors of Mutual Funds. 


as DARI-DELITE, INC., Rock Is- 
land, Ill. soft ice cream store chain, 
is moving to South Florida. 

Plans call for 25 drive-ins operat- 
ing in the Miami area by the end of 
1960. The chain has some 400 out- 
lets coast to coast. 





“Pensacola 








For more information 
about business oppor- 
tunities in Northwest 

Florida address the 


Pensacola office of 


rapidly 


Like many other local indus- 
tries Chemstrand’s choice of 
Pensacola for its giant nylon 
yarn plant was influenced to a 
considerable degree by the 
developing cultural, 
educational and recreational 


“GULF POWER COMPANY 


Offers Our Employees 
a Full Community Life,” 


SAYS FRED GRONEMEYER, GENERAL 
MANAGER OF THE CHEMSTRAND 


CORPORATION 


(Florida’s largest single manufacturing plant) 


opportunities in this area. 
These advantages — combined 
with its superb year-round 
climate — have made it easy 
to attract and hold the highest 
type of technical and scien- 
tific personnel! 


SERVING NORTHWEST FLORIDA== 
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Trade Calendar 








FEBRUARY 


Nat. Sales Executives Assn., Board of 
Directors, 19-21, Jacksonville (125). Con- 
tact: Harvey T. Skaggs, 2100 Harper, Jack- 
sonville. 


Watermelon Growers & Distributors 
Assn., 22-24, Jacksonville (250). Contact: 
J. J. Parrish, Adel, Ga. 


Cars Rental System, Inc., 23-25, Fort 
Lauderdale (50). Contact: H. J. McDeav- 
itt, Drawer 7126, Sunrise Station, Fort 
Lauderdale. 


S. E. Shipbuilders Conference, 25-26, 
Jacksonville, (50). Contact: J. Franken- 
berg, 1453 Morse, Jacksonville. 

Dist. 30 Dale Carnegie Alumni Assn., 
27, Clearwater (100). Contact: Miss Mari- 
lyn Weeks, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clear- 
water. 

S. E. Gerber Sales Meeting, 28-March 1, 
Tampa (40). Contact: Mrs. Norman Blas- 
kowski, Tampa. 

Nat. Surplus Dealers Assn., Feb. 28- 
March 6, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach 
(700). 




















Labels that get seen! 

every successful shipper wants. 
Labels aren’t seen over the buyer's 
desk — they must be seen from a distance 
where a strong, bright label does 


Florida Grower Press labels are de- 
signed for the greatest visibility under 
the poorest lighting conditions. 

For labels, ‘advertising material, 
bookkeeping forms, and other printing 
needs, F GP is as close as the nearest 
‘phone. Dial Tampa 8-1885 for a 
Grower representative. 





That’s what 


the best job. 
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MARCH 


Eighth Dist. Nat. Directors, Credit 
Union Nat. Assn., 18-19, Deauville Hotel. 
Miami Beach (100). 


Fla. Laboratory Guild, 18-20, Jackson- 
ville (70). Contact: William O. Smith, 31] 
Ashley St., Jacksonville. 


Rotary International, Dist. 694, Confer. 
ence, 20-22, Jacksonville (500). Contact: 
E. Robert Langley, 3494 Phillips Hwy, 
Jacksonville. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Mil- 
lionaires’ Conference, 20-26, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach (1,000). 


Fla. State Board of Nursing, 21-24, Jack- 
sonville (200). Contact: Marion McKenna, 
230 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville. 


Fla. Bankers Assn., 23-26, Jacksonville 
(800). Contact: Stanley Warner, Crescent 
City, Fla. 

Financial General Corp., 23-26, Clear- 
water (50). Contact: R. S. Elliott, Jr., 
exec. vice pres., 103 Park Ave., New York 
id, Me We 

Technical Education Conference, 25-26, 
Jacksonville (100). Contact: C. R. Crump- 
ton, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Region III, U.S. Civil Defense Council, 
25-27, Clearwater (200). Contact: Col. 
James H. Watkins, director, Chamber of 
Commerce, Clearwater. 


Young Presidents’ Organization, 27- 
April 2, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach 
(1,100). 


Dist. III Assn., Betier Business Bureaus, 
Inc., NDS, Clearwater (38). Contact: Col. 
James H. Watkins, Chamber of Commerce, 
Clearwater. 


Fla. Assn. of Civil Service and Personnel 
Agencies, 3-5, Jacksonville (200). Contact: 
Mrs. Alma Armstrong, City Utilities Bldg., 
Jacksonville. 


Chevrolet Group, 3-7, 
Hotel, Miami Beach (210). 


Fontainebleau 


Fla. Fashion Council, 5-10, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach (500). 


Southern Safety Conference, 6-8, Jack- 
sonville (1,800). Contact: W. L. Groth, 
Richmond, Va. 


Amer. Otorhinologic Soc. of Plastic Sur- 
gery, 6-13, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach 
(400). 


New York Life Insurance Co., 8-12, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach (500). 


Fla. Rural Electric Coop. Assn. Conf., 
10-11, Jacksonville (75). Contact: C. R. 
Crumpton, Tallahassee, Fla. 


S. E. Forest Farmers Assn., 10-11, Jack- 
sonville (400). Contact: J. Walter Myers, 
Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ga.-Fla. Retail Hardware Assn., 13-15, 
Jacksonville (500). Contact: R. L. Ricker, 
1558 San Marco Blvd., Jacksonville. 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 








You Be the Judge 


CAN YOU DISCIPLINE A UNION OFFICER IF HE REFUSES TO 
PASS A PICKET LINE SET UP BY A RIVAL ORGANIZATION? 


What Happened: 


Joe Morris, president of the local 
union, came to work one morning 
only to find the entrance blocked by 
pickets. He quickly noted that these 
placard carriers were not members 
of his union, but that they belonged 
to a rival outfit which was trying to 
horn in. 

Morris stood around a while. He 
then decided that the pickets were 
hostile and that he might get hurt 
if he forced his way in. The next 
day when Joe came to the plant, the 
police were on hand and the picket 
line was quiet. But he still hesitated 
to enter the plant—and the rest of 
the employees did likewise. 

The company got an injunction 
against the illegal pickets and work 
was resumed. But Joe Morris was 
fired when he came back to his job. 
The company gave these reasons: 

1. As a union officer, Morris had 

an obligation to lead the way 
and walk through that picket 
line. 

2. We have a no-strike clause in 
the contract and the union 
must live up to it. 

3. We had police protection so 
on the second day Morris 


would have been perfectly safe 
in coming through the picket 
line to work. He balked, which 
meant that he gave support to 
that other union. 


Morris’s defense was: 

1. I may be a union officer but 
that doesn’t mean I have to get 
my head broken. 

2. I did my best to get the pickets 
to disband. 


Was The Company: 
RIGHT (] WRONG [) 


What Arbitrator Pearce Davis ruled: 
“The grievant did not measure up to 
his full obligations as a union officer 
administering a contract that con- 
tained a no-strike, no-work-stoppage 
clause. Because he did not, he made 
himself liable to disciplinary action. 
Because of his failure to live up to 
his full responsibilities, Joe Morris 
was properly subject to a long dis- 
ciplinary layoff. But discharge is too 
severe because there was an element 
of personal danger involved. The 
employee shall be reinstated in his 
job no later than two working days 
after the receipt of this award, with- 
out back pay.” 


CAN YOU DENY PROMOTION 
TO A SENIOR MAN BECAUSE HE 
HAS A BAD SAFETY RECORD? 


What Happened: 


When a new job opened up, the 
company posted the vacancy on the 
bulletin board. It had a policy of 
granting promotions on the basis of 
seniority and ability. Bill Johnson 
put in for the higher job—he being 
the top-seniority man in the lower 
grade. When he was by-passed for 
the promotion he raised his voice in 
protest. 

The company produced records to 
show that Johnson had 2 warning 
slips for unsafe conduct on the job. 
Management also said that Johnson 
had to be constantly reminded about 
observing the safety precautions. 

Johnson promised to be “safe” in 
the future and claimed that the com- 
pany couldn't use 2 warning slips 


as a basis for not promoting a 
man. “It’s rank discrimination,” he 
charged. 


Was Johnson: 


RIGHT [) WRONG [() 
What Arbitrator Arthur Stark ruled: 
“Management cannot be expected to 
assume undue risks or to assign a 
man who cannot safely fulfill all the 
requirements of the position. The 
evidence clearly shows that safety 
was the primary and only reason for 
Johnson’s being passed by. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence that 
Johnson’s actions would be any dif- 
ferent in the future. In the light of 
the above, the grievance is denied. 
The company is justified in denying 
the promotion to Johnson.” 


“FLORIDA 


BUSINESS” 
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You can buy a business in FLORIDA 

§ — either whole or part — in active t 
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4 finding that business for YOU is our i 
business. 


In Confidence 
A. P. PHILLIPS BUILDING 


Orlando, Florida 
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People ... and Changes 





ALEXANDER G. HARDY, senior vice 
president of National Airlines in Washing- 
ton, has been transferred to the company s 
general offices in Miami, where he will 
have supervision of National’s legal affairs 
system-wide and also will be assigned tu 
special projects. 


Two Florida men are listed among the 
Ten Outstanding Young Men of 1959 se- 
lected by the U.S. Junior Chamber or 
Commerce. They are DR. HARRY PRYS- 
TOWSKY, head professor of obstetrics ani 
gynecology at the University of Florida 
and CARLISLE S. FLOYD, teacher at 
Florida State University and operatic com- 
poser. Purpose of the awards is io honor 
each year 10 young men between ihe age:. 
of 21 and 36 years whose achievements 
exemplify opportunities available under the 
free enterprise system. 


Citizens Bank and Trust Co., Sarasota, 
elected T. J. BELL president and chair- 
man of the board at a recent meeting. 
W. W. WHITEMAN, JR., was named vice 
chairman and J. C. CARDWELL honorary 
chairman. 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad announces 
that H. J. GRIFFIN, commercial agent at 
Fort Lauderdale since 1947, has been pro- 
moted to division freight agent. J. L. 
HUFF of the West Palm Beach freight 
office succeeds Griffin. 


Elected chairman of the Broward County 
Port Authority (Port Everglades) for 1960 
was FRED J. STEVENS, Fort Lauderdale 
merchant, who succeeds E. J. CROW- 
ELLS. Elected vice chairman for the sec- 
ond year was R. §. McCONNAUGHEY, 
Hollywood attorney. I. A. DART and W. 
P. HARTMAN are commissioners. 


Tampa Electric board of directors named 
H. L. CULBREATH, JR., comptroller of 
the company at its Jan- 
uary meeting. Culbreath 
joined the company in 
1957 as staff assistant to 
the treasurer and in 1958 


was elected assistant 
treasurer and _§ assistant 
secretary. Prior to this 





association with Tampa 
Electric, Culbreath serv- 
ed some 10 years with 


Culbreath 
the Navy in accounting and fiscal positions. 


Wainwright & Ramsey, Inc., of New 
York, consultants on municipal finance, an- 
nounce simultaneously the opening of a 
new office in Miami and the appointment 
of GEORGE N. SHAW as vice president. 
Shaw was formerly a director of finance 
of the City of Miami and he is also a past 
president of the Municipal Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada. 
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Manager and sales representative for the 
new Cullman Wheel fac- 
tory warehouse in Tampa 
is JULIAN KESSLER, 
who has been for the past 
four years Florida repre- 
sentative for Cullman 
Wheel Company of Chi- 
cago. The company, 
which has recently ex- 
panded, also has ware- 
houses in Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles and Chicago. 





Kessler 


GOV. LEROY COLLINS has announced 
appointment of his executive assistant, 
WILLIAM B. KILLIAN, as chairman of 
the Florida Road Board. Killian succeeds 
JOE GROTEGUT, who recently resigned 
to become general manager of Rose Print- 
ing Co., of Tallahassee. Killian also will 
succeed Grotegut as a member of the Flor- 
ida State Turnpike Authority, Collins said. 
Grotegut, a former newspaperman, was a 
top man in Gov. Collins’ campaign for 
election and served as the Governor’s chief 
administrative aide before being named 
to the Road Board. 


N. HADLEY HEINDEL of St. Peters- 
burg has been named to head the real 
estate and tax department of Florida Power 
Corp. Heindel has just completed 25 years 
of service with the company, which he 
joined in 1935 in the engineering depart- 
ment. 


Raybro Electric Supplies, Inc., an- 
nounces the following personnel changes: 
CHARLES F. O'NEILL, formerly man- 
ager of the firm’s Orlando office and ware- 
house, becomes assistant manager of the 
Jacksonville office; WILLIAM MARLEY, 
former territory salesman of the company’s 
St. Petersburg branch, was named Orlando 
branch manager to succeed O’Neill; WIL- 
LIAM PEREZ, former territory salesman 
of the St. Petersburg office, will be branch 
manager of the office and warehouse in 
Clearwater. 


Appointment of LAWSON W. FIELDS 
as advertising manager of Chemex Indus- 
tries, Inc., Tampa, is announced by the 


president of the firm, CID FERNANDEZ. 


New manager of the Prospect Plant of 
Maule Industries, Inc., at Fort Lauderdale, 
is HOWARD LOSEY, who has been head 
of the firm’s quality control program. Losey 
replaces JAMES PETTIGREW, who re- 
signed. 


S. H. VUNCANNON was recently ap- 
pointed vice president and general man- 
ager of The Miami Window Corp. He 
resigned as president of Rusco Windows, 
Inc., and director of the F. C. Russell Co. 
to accept the new position. 





Promotion of S. J. SPITZ, JR., to the 
executive vice presidency of the Newport 
Division of Heyden Newport has been 
announced. Spitz joined the firm in Pen- 
sacola in 1946 and has held the positions 
of vice president, assistant vice president 
and assistant chief engineer. 


Fibre Glass Evercoat Corp. of Miami 
announces appointment of WILLIAM L, 
O’NEILL as manager of the firm’s new 
division which will manufacture and mar- 
ket resin and polymer adhesives, coatings, 
laminating compounds and tooling ma- 
terials. O'Neill is a former manufacturer 
of automotive trim parts in Detroit. 


T. RANDALL WATKINS, former east- 
ern advertising manager of Family Weekly 
Magazine, is the new ad- 
vertising director for 
Florida Grower Publica- 
tions, Inc., Tampa. Wat- 
kins, who will direct all 
advertising sales and 
management for Florida 
Grower and Rancher and 
Florida Trend magazines, 
has also served as western 
manager for Living for 
Young Homemakers, Chicago, and has 
been a member of the Chicago sales staff 
of Newsweek. 


Watkins 


SEBASTIAN POLLARA, vice president 
of Heftler Construction Co., has transferred 
from the firm’s California offices to Miami, 
where he will direct the development pro- 
grams now under way in the Miami area 
and in Orlando. He has been with Heftler 
since its formation in 1946 and has been 
vice president since 1954. 


The Miami Section, American Society of 


Civil Engineers, has elected HOWARD M. | 


POST, resident engineer for the Florida 
State Road Department, president. WAL- 
TER E. DINN is vice president, CHRIS- 
TOPHER G. TYSON secretary and AL- 
BERT C. NELSON, treasurer. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
has elected L. H. LAMOTTE of Casey Key 
chairman of the executive and finance com- 
mittee of its board of directors. LaMotte, 
formerly an executive vice president of 
IBM, replaces JOHN G. PHILLIPS, who 


is retiring. 


MRS. HORACE A. KNOWLTON of 
Tampa was elected president of the board 
of Associated Women Investors, Inc., re- 
placing MRS. HAROLD CARRON, who 
will be out of the country a year. Other 
AWI officers for the year are: HILDA 
SPRADLIN, vice president; MRS. MAR- 
GARET UHL SMITH, treasurer; MRS. 
EDWIN SAXON and MRS. MARTIN 
GORDON, secretaries. 
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Arvida Realty Co. has named GEORGE 
B. BOGART, Delray Beach, vice president 
and director of advertising and public 
relations with headquarters in Boca Raton. 
Bogart was formerly vice president of 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins and Holden, 
Inc., and manager of the firm’s Chicago 
office. JOHN A. GRANT, JR., who headed 
his own Miami engineering consulting firm 
before joining Arvida last February, was 
named vice president and chief engineer 
in Miami. 


Exchange National Bank of Tampa an- 
nounces promotion of WILLIAM D. 
WELLS from assistant vice president to 
vice president. Wells has been with the 
bank since 1925 when he started in the 
transit department. He later served as a 
bookkeeper and after that as a teller. He 
became assistant vice president and a com- 
mercial loan officer in 1958. 


Florida Land Developers Assn. elected 
JAMES J. BROTMAN of Ocala as its first 
president. The newly-formed group also 
named the following officers: DAVID 
COHN, Miami, first vice president; RICH- 


ARD H. PARKER, Cocoa, second vice 
president; BERNARD SACKS, Punta 
Gorda, secretary-treasurer; T. P. WAR- 


LOW, JR., Orlando, executive secretary. 


The Florida Retail Federation elected 
Tampan E. COLIN LINDSEY president 
at a January meeting in Jacksonville. HER- 
BERT F. UNDERWOOD of Jacksonville 
was named vice president, J. J. WILLSON 
of St. Petersburg secretary and GEORGE 
SANDEFER of Gainesville treasurer. The 
Federation represents 1,200 retail estab- 
lishments in Florida. 


WILLIAM J. BRISCOE was elected 
president of the Avon Citrus Bank—a Sot- 
tile Group Bank—at the 
year-end meeting of the 
bank’s board of directors. 
Briscoe had been execu- 
tiv e vice president of the 

bank since January, 1959. 
He previously was asso- 
ciated with the Empire 
Trust Company of New 
York for many years. 

Replacing JAMES SOT- 
TILE, SR., retired, as chairman of the 
board is H. E. KELLER, grower and bank- 
er. ROBERT C. WHITCOMB, formerly 
cashier of the bank, was elected vice pres- 
ident and cashier. 





Briscoe 


HAMPTON DUNN, former managing 
editor of The Tampa Times, has joined 
the executive staff of the Peninsula Motor 
Club as director of public relations. The 
PMC is an affiliate of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 


New manager of employee and com- 
munity relations at the Pinellas Peninsula 
Plant of General Electric Co., St. Peters- 
burg, is JOHN B. CLARKE, formerly of 
Erie, Pa., who replaces S. H. BARBER. 
Barber has been promoted to a new post 
in Plainville, Conn. Clarke served previ- 
ously as an instructor in General Electric’s 
educational programs. 


JAMES H. ADKINSON, Pensacola, was 
elected president of Florida Association of 
Realtors with TED STATON, Orlando, 
treasurer, and LUCILLE BRUNNER, 
North Miami Beach, corporation secretary. 


ARTHUR MOHLER, manager of Chase 
and Co. of Sanford, has been elected pres- 
ident of Inland Fertilizer Council, an or- 
ganization of 17 Central Florida fertilizer 
manufacturers who promote interest and 
research in various problems of citrus and 
vegetable growers. GEORGE M. BARLEY, 
of Diamond R. Fertilizer, Winter Garden, 
was named secretary-treasurer. 


The Master Builders Co., which recently 
opened a new branch office in Miami, has 
announced appointment of FRANK W. 
BUHRMASTER as office 
manager. Prior to joining 
Master Builders, in 1954, 
Buhrmaster was for seve 1 
years with the sales divi- 
sion of Maule Industries 
and prior to that had 
been a construction fore- 
man for Practical Home 
Builders. He is a mem- 
ber of the Concrete Com- 
mittee of the Miami Construction Specifi- 
cations Institute and of the executive com- 
mittee of the Producers Council in Miami. 

The Master Builders Co., a division of 
American-Marietta Company, is the world’s 
largest producer of admixtures for the im- 
provement of concrete, with headquarters 
in Cleveland. 





Buhrmaster 


New sales manager of the swimming 
pool division of Logan Construction Co., 
Tampa, is CHARLES HARRA, who has 
been with the firm two years as sales rep- 
resentative. 

ROBERT LOGAN. vice president of 
the firm, has been elected a director of 
the National Swimming Pool Institute and 
will serve on the group’s ethics and stand- 
ards committee. 


GEORGE R. BLANCHARD of Orlando 
has been appointed Southeastern District 
field sales manager of Allied Chemical 
Corporation’s: agricultural chemical divi- 
sion. He will supervise sales of insecticides, 
fungicides and weed killers. 


American Cyanamid Co. has announced 
the following appointments in the engineer- 
ing department of its Santa Rosa plant: 
AMOS C. HEALEY, chief engineer; SOL 
RUDEN, engineering group leader for 
projects and design; ALLEN C. HEIDEN- 
REICH, engineering group leader for the 
chemical area; ROBERT G. RICHARDS, 
engineering group leader for the fiber area. 

At the company’s Brewster plant, 
GEORGE L. LYLE, JR., of Lakeland has 
been named chief engineer to succeed W. 
J. PACE, who recently retired after 15 
years with the firm. Promotion of MAY- 
WOOD W. CHESSON, JR., to assistant 
manager of phosphate operations also was 
announced at the Brewster plant. Chesson 
was formerly assistant to the manager and 
is currently chairman of the Florida Sec- 
tion, American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum engineers. 
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E. W. REBOL, director of the Hialeah 
Laboratory, has been named chief of the 
materiel branch of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s industrial office division. 


ALFRED MILLER, JR., has been elect- 
ed president of The Miller Press, Jackson- 
ville, succeeding his father, ALFRED 
MILLER, SR., who founded the printing 
and lithographing plant in 1912. Miller, 
Jr., was formerly executive vice president. 
Miller, Sr., will remain as chairman of the 
board. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of ARTHUR A. ROSEWALL 
to the presidency of Ryder Truck Rental, 
Miami, a subsidiary of Ryder System, Inc. 
Rosewall had been general manager of all 
leasing activities. 


JOHN KOSSOW, general manager of 
the Contract Battery Manufacturing Co., 
of Tampa, has been elected president of 
Independent Battery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. 


Mid-Florida Insulation Contractors, re- 
cently organized and said to be the first 
residential insulation trade association in 
the U.S., elected the following slate of 
officers: CHARLES V. SPRADLEY, Win- 
ter Park, director; PAUL S. NIX, Tampa, 
president; CHARLES F. DALLIER, Tam- 
pa, vice president; JAMES H. ENGLISH, 
JR., Tampa, secretary; MAX CULPEPPER, 
Winter Haven, treasurer. 


JIM WALTER of Tampa has _ been 
named chairman of the board of directors 
of First National Bank of St. Petersburg. 
He replaces HARRY PLAYFORD, who 
remains a director. Playford also is presi- 
dent and board chairman of the Curtiss 
National Bank of Miami Springs. 
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AUTO INSURANCE TIGHTENS—More than 54,000 
Floridians were denied auto insurance through regu- 
lar channels last year and turned to the assigned risk 
plan where surcharges range from 10 to 35 per cent. 
The number was some 10,000 more than in 1958. 
R. E. Ferguson, Florida Assigned Risk Plan manager, 
said a few companies have withdrawn from Florida 
in the past few years. He said some Florida com- 
panies hesitate to write insurance on motorists over 
65 who are newcomers; that there is extensive military 
service personnel, mostly under 25 years old, in the 
state and they are in low risk categories. 


NEW LICENSE ON OLD BUSINESS—Auto dealers 
who sell cars on credit must have a new license, im- 
posed as of Jan. 1 by the 1959 Legislature. This is 
in addition to the used car dealer license and store 
license previously required. The law also requires 
all finance companies handling auto contracts to be 
licensed at an annual rate of $25 for each Florida 
office. Comptroller Ray Green explained the new 
law is designed to protect car buyers against excessive 
carrying charges and other illegal practices. 


BETTER STAY WELL—Medical care costs have 
jumped again with the new fee of $18 per eight-hour 
day adopted by private duty nurses and approved by 
the board of the Florida Nurses Association. This is 
$2 a day higher than the previous rate. Other rates 
adopted by the group include $4.50 for the first hour 
and $2.25 for each additional hour when services are 
on an hourly basis and less than three hours a day. 
Hourly rates on the same basis apply if the nurse is 
called by a physician to administer special treatments. 
Time worked over eight hours in any one day is to 
be charged at $3 an hour. 


MORE AIR SPACE WANTED-The State Develop- 
ment Commission’s Aviation Dept. is pushing hard for 
less restricted flying space in Florida. Most of North- 
west Florida and six areas south of Jacksonville are 
restricted. The armed services should use one or two 
areas around the clock instead of having separate 
areas, it is contended. A trend to move target ranges 
out over the water is viewed as a danger to fishermen. 


LIGHT ON HIDDEN CLOUD-—Escheatment, which 
Rep. John Hathaway of Punta Gorda called a “hidden 
cloud in the Legislature for 12 years,” is now under 
study by an interim committee of the Legislature. 
Bills which would give the state the right to take 
unclaimed deposits and properties from banks, in- 
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surance firms, courts and utilities, (estimated as high 
as $80 million) have been introduced over the years 7 
but have never reached the floor of the Legislature, 
The committee is seeking a ruling from the Attorney 
General on legality of such a move and is exploring 7 
methods used by other states. Public hearings are” 
planned. 


PAY LESS AND GET MORE-AIl but nine Florida _ 


counties paid the state less tax money last year than _ 
they received back in benefits. Six of these nine coun- 

ties contributed $100 million more than they got back 

in benefits, including Brevard, Broward, Dade, Palm ~ 
Beach, Pinellas and Sarasota. Duval, Lee and Orange 
received slightly less in benefits than they paid in 
taxes. Excess from the big counties went largely to” 
the 25 rural counties in North Florida. In some of 
these the state spent five times as much as the amount 
of taxes collected. 


CRACKDOWN COMING-—Sonee stores using the retail 


credit plan are charging as much as 40 per cent in- 7 
terest, Comptroller Ray Green has learned in inspec- 
tion of credit contracts under a new law which limits 
interest on time payment plans to 10 per cent. Green 
said buyers are blinded to high interest rates by what 
appears to be a bargain in low monthly payments. 
The law has no eftect on open credit accounts and 
most legitimate retailers favor regulation, Green 
stated. 


LESS SPENT ON TOURIST TRADE—Despite $95'% 


worth of new lodging and food establishments and — 
1234 million worth of additions, alterations and reno- — 
vations in existing facilities in Florida in 1959, the 
total was $3% million less than was spent in 1958 to 
meet expanding tourist business. Some $60 million 
last year went into apartment houses, $12%4 million 
went for motels, $15 million for restaurants, $12 mil- — 
lion for hotels and $630,000 for rooming houses. 


FROM RELIEF TO EMPLOYMENT-—Rehabilitation 


put 3,031 handicapped Floridians back on the job last 7 
year. A group of 2,417 wage earners more than dou- 
bled their annual income after receiving vocational 
rehabilitation. The Florida Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation spent $1,004,202 in state funds. The = 
program gave Florida second ranking in the South- 7 
east and seventh in the nation in vocational rehabili- 7 
tation. New emphasis was placed on getting handi- 
capped people off relief rolls and on employment rolls. 











ONLY ONE MEDIUM— 
Ghe Pensacola Hews-Journal | 
CAN COVER FLORIDA’S FAST 
GROWING NORTHWESTERN EMPIRE! 


The virtues of Northwest Florida which include the Miracle Strip, a 100-mile coastal 
stretch from Pensacola to Panama City, cannot be over emphasized. The growth of 
this area has been phenomenal. Pensacola, the heart of Northwest Florida, ranks Sth 
in population for the state of Florida. And because of a year-round stable market, it 
ranks 3rd in retail sales per household. (Exceeded only by the Miami-Ft. Lauderdale 
and West Palm Beach area which is over 600 miles from: this rich industrial area.) 
Only one advertising medium can cover this fertile area—THE PENSACOLA NEWS- 
JOURNAL with a combined circulation of over 83,000! 


he Pensacola News-fournal 


A JOHN H. PERRY FLORIDA NEWSPAPER 
Represented by John H. Perry, Associates: Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philedelphia, Atlanta, Sen Francisce 
end Los Angeles 
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HE CARRIES A 
TEA CUP OR A TON 
FOR LTL SAVINGS 


Prompt service with a smile is the LTL driver’s motto. 
And he brings you savings on Sea-Land LTL, where 
your cargo travels in a sealed container. No handling, 7 
no pilferage, no damage . .. and no minimum cargo 
size. You save on Sea-Land’s smooth, low-cost sea 
routes. Cargo arrives on time. Door-to-door delivery. 
Expedited service. Continuous schedules to Eastern and 
Southern U. S. and Puerto Rico. Call Sea-Land today. 9 


SEA-LAND 


SErRV 1! 
PAN-ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


A MCLEAN INOUSTRIES COMPanY 
Foot of Doremus Avenue, Puerto Rican Division 
Port Newark, NJ 19 Rector Street 
(P.O. Box 1050) New York, N.Y 
Port Offices: Houston, Jacksonville, Miami gg > tecgonag Tampa, 
San Juan, P.R.; Ponce-Mayaguez 
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